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A NEW STUDY OF THE WORD ‘PERFECT’ (TELEIOS) 
IN THE NEW TESTAMENT 


EDWARD YARNOLD, S.J. 


A SYMPOSIUM on perfection would be incomplete without a study 
of the meaning of the Greek word teleios, which English transla- 
tions of the NT generally render by the word “'perfect’. Kittel’s 
Worterbuch cannot help us here, as the relevant volume has not yet 
appeared. We are accordingly fortunate in having all the evidence made 
so conveniently available to us in Dr P. J. du Plessis’s doctorate thesis, 
Teleios: the idea of perfection in the New Testament (1). The book has 
its defects. The author tends to prove the obvious at great length (an 
understandable fault in a dissertation), and his knowledge of Greek is © 
imperfect (2). Moreover the philological and lexicographical treatment 
is of disproportionate length, and (as often happens with this method) 
does little to further the argument. But the book has solid merits. It 
sets out the various theories clearly, takes into account the recent finds 
at Qumran and Nag Hammadi, and, above all, shows that the author has — 
a keen sense of context. His Greek may be shaky, but his interpretation © 
of the texts is on the whole convincing. ; 

Briefly his argument is this. Teleios signifies totality. In the Synop- _ 
tics, John and Acts it comes close to the LXX sense of complete devo- — 
tion to and submission to God. St Paul emphasizes the connection with © 
Christ: the teleios has ‘ the plenitude of redemption experienced by all — 
who are converted to Christ’, including ‘the eschatological perfection © 
constitutive of the age to come’ (p. 243). James comes close to the © 
Gospel sense, but insists on the double requirement of faith and works. ~ 
(The interpretation of Hebrews is left to another article in this number ~ 
of Bellarmine Commentary.) - 

The author lists six different interpretations of the word teleios, 
the first five of which he rejects to a greater or lesser extent. The sixth 
he accepts as the basis of much of the NT usage — though with the 
sensible warning that the word will not necessarily have the same 
meaning throughout the NT. 

1. Moral Connotation. The author, while not stating clearly how 
the exponents of this interpretation define what the NT means by feleios, 
enables us to work out a definition for ourselves. Perfection in this 
view, We may say, is a “moral achievement’, consisting in the develop- 
ment of the virtues—to what degree? A perfect degree? That begs © 
the question. Rather, to the degree to which an ideal man would practise — 
and develop them. The author names Methodists, “holiness movements’ — 
and Catholics as upholders of this interpretation. Catholics differ from _ 
the others on the strength of Mt 19.21 in distinguishing the counsels (a — 
“safer way to acquire perfection — p. 13) from the commandments, the 
universal means to perfection. Dr du Plessis wishes to reduce this 
ethical content of the word feleios, without making it ‘morally naked’. — 
It is, however, regrettable that, by omitting to refer to the super- — 
natural, he makes the Catholic interpretation sound Pelagian. 
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2. Eschatological Interpretation. Man’s telos is the eschatological 
Kingdom of God; to be teleios means to be fully engaged in seeking 
the Kingdom. This interpretation explains some passages (e.g., Mt 19. 
21) plausibly enough ; but it does not fit all the texts or exhaust all the 
word’s meaning, as Dr du Plessis observes. 


3. Formal Interpretation. In this view the word expresses the 
‘abstract form’ of totality or entirety; the ‘matter’ (the sphere in 
which totality is achieved) must be understood from the context. This 
interpretation can claim the support of Aristotle, who defined feleion 
as ‘that which constitutes an aggregate from which no component part 
is absent .. .; that which is insuperable in respect of virtue and ex- 
cellence’ (Metaph., 1021B 12ff., quoted and translated p.74). But Dr 
du Plessis is right in saying that in the Bible the word usually carries 
with it fairly precise ‘material associations’, as examination of the 
texts will show. 


4. Mystic Interpretation (which owes much to Reitzenstein). 
Teleios is taken to connote one who has been initiated into a mystery 
religion, receiving mystic knowledge (gnésis) of God; in the NT this 
means initiation into Christianity. While admitting that an initiate is 
regularly described as teleios, Dr du Plessis thinks there is not enough 
evidence to prove that the word became a technical term for the initiates 
of the mysteries. In this he is at variance with Liddell & Scott (Jones), 
Bauer and Arndt & Gingrich (most of whose evidence he simply ig- 
nores). Perhaps the disagreement is really about what is meant by a 
technical term. For even from the examples that the author himself 
gives it seems certain teleios can mean a member of an élite, and that in 
Hellenistic circles a reader would easily see in this a reference to mys- 
| tery religions. There is a further point that escapes Dr du Plessis’s 
| notice: it is possible that St Paul, when writing, say, to the Corinthians, 
could borrow the word from their religious vocabulary in an attempt to 
explain Christianity to them, or even with irony. But it would not 
follow that Christianity was absorbing the theology or ceremonial of 
the mystery religions (3). 
| 5. Gnostic Interpretation. Later Gnostic writings show evidence of 

a ‘redeemed redeemer ’ myth which has some similarities in expression 
- with Rom 5. 12ff., 1 Cor and Hebrews. To put right the sin of the first 
man a celestial being becomes man, is redeemed (teleios) by suffering 
and redeems the race, so that those who follow him, particularly by 
gndsis, become themselves teleioi and spiritual (pneumatikoi). How- 
ever, even the most recent discoveries of Gnostic writings cannot 
establish an earlier date than the 2nd century A.D. for the texts relating 
these myths. Therefore the possibility remains open that this Gnostic 
myth (unlike much older Gnostic beliefs) is a debased form of Christian 
teaching; or (at least as far as logic goes) that both the Christian 
doctrine and the Gnostic myth derive from a common Jewish pre- 
Christian source (4). 
6. The meaning in the LXX. Teleios is one of the words used to 
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translate tamim and shalem as a liturgical term for a sacrifice which is 
unblemished; and also for a man like Noah (Gen 6.10), who is in 
total submission to the will of God. The fundamental meaning, the 
author believes, is ‘ entirety and wholeness in a divine! relationship ’ (p. 
98), and from this the NT usage has developed. 


We must now follow Dr du Plessis in examining the most important 

NT texts one by one. 

Mt 5.48: You, therefore, must be perfect (teleioi), as your heavenly Father 

is perfect. 

Vv. 43-47 contain Christ’s command to love not only our friends but 
our enemies too, just as God loves all men. The word ‘therefore’ 
suggests that v. 48 provides the conclusion of the argument. Teleioi then 
does not mean complete ethical development, but the all-embracing 
character of our love for men. Dr du Plessis explains this as an instance 
where feleios means total submission to God’s will. This may be correct; 
but the meaning may rather be ‘ fully-grown’ (a common usage of the 
word in Classical and Hellenistic Greek, but one not found in the LXX). 
In v.45 Christ has said, ‘Be sons of your Father who is in heaven’; 
accordingly v. 48 would make good sense if it meant, ‘ Be grown-up like 
your Father (by expanding your charity to the extent of his)’. Dr 
du Plessis is able to claim the support of Theophylact for his interpreta- 
tion (PG 123.201); but there are two considerations which he overlooks. 
First, v.48 may be the conclusion not merely of the short passage about 
forgiveness, but of the whole section on the development of the law 
(v. 17 ff.). Secondly, after so many references to the Pentateuch, v. 48 
must be an echo of Lev 19.2. ‘ You shall be holy; for I the Lord your 
God am holy (LXX hagios)’. These two considerations seem to form a 
strong argument for the ‘ethical’ view. There are, however, two reasons 
that tell against it. Why should St Matthew change the LXX hagios to 
teleios if he intended the ethical meaning? And, besides, the close link 
between vv. 45 and 48 suggests that v.48 belongs to the immediate 
context of forgiveness, not that of the whole section on the law. 

Mt 19.21: If you would be perfect (teleios), go, sell what you possess and 

give to the poor, and you will have treasure in heaven. 

These words to the rich young man form the main argument for the 
‘ethical’ interpretation, according to which the young man is being 
invited to full development of the moral virtues as an addition to the 
keeping of the Law. Dr du Plessis rightly rejects this interpretation, 
because v. 23 (‘It will.be hard for a rich man to enter the kingdom of 
heaven’) shows that the command to sell all was not a supererogatory 
counsel, but part of the observance of the law. (Cf. A.-I. Mennessier, 
‘Conseils Evangéliques’, Dictionnaire de Spiritualité, 2. 1596, where it is 
argued that the command to sell all is not supererogatory for the young 
man, but for others may be so.) Theophylact can again be quoted as an 
opponent of the ‘ethical’ view: he gives the following gloss, ‘If you wish 
to be teleios, that is, to be my disciple and a Christian (PG 123.356).’ 


We may add that the question ‘What do I still lack?’ is probably 
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still concerned with the earlier question, ‘What good deed must I do 
to have eternal life?’ Our Lord’s reply, ‘If you would be perfect...” 
consequently tells the young man what he lacks for eternal life, not for 
ethical perfection. If we adopt Dr du Plessis’s view that teleios means 
‘undividedly devoted to God’, the passage makes good sense ; though, 
as in Mt 5.48, teleios could mean ‘mature, grown-up’. In either case 
‘Our Lord is not saying, ‘If you want moral perfection, you must first 
get rid of your wealth, which is an obstacle to perfection’, but “Getting 
rid of your wealth is all that you need to be teleios’ (5). This statement, 
which is an exaggeration if teleios implies ethical perfection, is accurate 
enough if teleios implies only maturity or whole-hearted devotion. 

Jn 17.23: I in them and thou in me, that they may become perfectly one 
(teteleidmenoi eis hen). 

Here again the best explanation seems to be a metaphor of growth. At 
first sight this seems to imply that unity is something to be achieved in 
time (‘that they may grow up into unity’), instead of being from the first 
a mark of the true Church. However, in view of the lack of precision 
in the use of prepositions in the koiné, ‘into’ (eis) may be here a loose 
equivalent of ‘in’ (en): they are to grow in, not into, unity. 

1 Jn 4. 16-18: God is love, and he who abides in love abides in God, and 
God abides in him. In this is love perfected (teteleidtai) with us, that we 
may have confidence for the day of judgment, because as he is so are we 
in this world. There is no fear in love, but perfect (teleia) love casts out 
fear. For fear has to do with punishment, and he who fears is not 
perfected in love. (Cf. 1 Jn 2.5: Whoever keeps his word, in him truly 
love for God is perfected.) 

The criterion of perfect love is given in 2.5 —keeping Christ’s com- 
mandments. This perfect love, Dr du Plessis thinks, is not a matter of 
degree, but consists in union with God (4. 16), in showing a love like 
God’s own (4.17), a love which knows no half measures. This, the 
author sees, is precisely the same as his exegesis of Mt 5.48, and he 
may well be right; though again the metaphor may be one of full 
growth rather than all-embracing extent. 

Rom 12. 1-2:... to present your bodies as a living sacrifice, holy and accept- 
able to God (euareston), which is your spiritual worship. Do not be 
conformed to this world but be transformed by the renewal of your 
mind, that you may prove what is the will of God, what is good and 
acceptable (euareston) and perfect (teleion). ; 

Although in this section of Romans St Paul does give careful moral 
instruction, teleion here has not necessarily the ethical meaning. It is 
apparently used here in its liturgical sense, which is demanded by the 
sacrificial vocabulary of these verses. The meaning is not so much that 
we must discover the perfect (ise. ideal) course of action, but rather that 
the perfect (i.e. unblemished and acceptable) sacrifice is a spiritual one 
and consists in doing God’s will (6). 

1 Cor 2.6,7,13; 3.1: Yet among the mature (teleiois) we do impart wisdom, 
although it is not a wisdom of this age or of the rulers of this age, who 
are doomed to pass away. But we impart a secret and hidden wisdom of 
God... And we impart this in words not taught by human wisdom but 
taught by the Spirit, interpreting spiritual truths to those who possess 
the Spirit (pneumatikois) . 4. But I, brethren, could not address you as 
spiritual men (pneumatikois), but as men of the flesh, as babes in Christ. 
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In the course of this passage St Paul seems to shift the meaning of 
teleios. The language in chap. 2 is clearly that of mystery religions or 
gnosticism (it is perhaps a mistake to try to draw a sharp distinction 
between them): mustérion, pneumatikos, teleios, archontes tou aidnos 
toutou (7). Then in chap. 3, though he does not use the word feleios 
again, he changes the metaphor so that the contrast is now between |» 
adults and babies. (Dr du Plessis is surely wrong in rejecting this } jy 
interpretation and seeking a reference to Rabbinical ‘mysteries’. St Paul | 
is after all writing to Corinthians, and Corinth is about forty miles from m 
Eleusis, the shrine of the mystic cult of Demeter. St Paul himself, | 
during his eighteen months’ stay at Corinth, had ample opportunity to | j 
learn as much as an outsider could learn about the Mysteries.) We || 
need not, of course, conclude that St Paul has Hellenized Christianity. 
He may simply have borrowed Hellenistic cult-terms in order to bring 
his message home to his readers. 


But who are the feleioi, the pneumatikoi? Are they an élite within — 
the Church? Dr du Plessis is surely right in denying that this is the — 
meaning of chap. 2. St Paul’s main concern in these opening chapters is — 
to stop the Corinthians forming rival parties within the Church. He 
could hardly proceed to write of an élite which enjoys privileged know- — 
ledge. All Christians are the teleioi, the initiated, the spiritual men, in ~ 
so far as they live up to their Christian vocation. : 

1 Cor 13.9 ff: For our knowledge is imperfect (ek merous, partial) and our — 
prophecy is imperfect; but when the perfect (teleion) comes, the im- ; 
perfect will pass away. When I was a child, I spoke like a child . 
when I became a man, I gave up childish ways. 
Here again St Paul uses teleios in two senses, meaning ‘complete’ as | 
opposed to ‘partial’, and ‘grown-up’ as opposed to ‘childish’. But, as 
Dr du Plessis points out, the word here is eschatological: it is not until © 
the next life that we reach completeness and maturity (8). 
Eph 4.13: Until we all attain to the unity of the faith and of the knowledge 
of the Son of God, to mature manhood (eis andra teleion), to the 
measure of the stature of the fulness of Christ; so that we may no 
longer be children... . 
Here again the metaphor is that of growth to manhood, but corporate 
growth this time, as in Jn 17. 23. The unity is already present (Eph 4.4); 
the growth therefore must be a deepening of that unity among Christians 
by a deepening of the individual’s union with Christ the Head. It is 
significant that Eph 4.13 and Jn 17.23 are the only passages we have © 
so far seen in which gradual development, so necessary to the concept — 
of ‘ethical’ perfection, is implied—and even here the meaning is — 
corporate growth. . 
Phil. 3, 12-15: Not that I have already obtained this (the resurrection of the 
body) or am already perfect (teteleidmai); but I press on to make it — 
my own . . Let those of us who are mature (feleioi) be thus minded. f 
Here again St Paul is using the word in two different senses. The verb | 
has the eschatological sense, denoting the perfection or fulfilment of — 
the after-life. But St Paul, apparently intending a pun, uses the adjective 
of those who are ‘perfect’ now. The reference is clearly to all Christians; 
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} Arndt & Gingrich are probably right in saying that St Paul is speaking 
of them as the ‘initiated’. 

Col 1.28; 4.12: Warning every man and teaching every man in all wisdom, 
that we may present every man mature (teleion) in Christ . . . Epaphras 
. . . greets you, always remembering you earnestly in his prayers, that 
you may stand mature (feleioi) and fully assured in the will of God. 

Both these passages at first sight seem to favour the ethical interpreta- 
tion: St Paul admonishes the Colossians and Epaphras prays for them, 
so that they may develop moral virtues to the full. But in the first 
passage, as St Paul tries to make ‘every man’ teleion in Christ, his aim 
is their conversion to Christianity, whether he sees this as initiation or 
total submission to God or maturity. In the second passage the words 
‘stand’ (stathéte; or the inferior reading stéte) and ‘fully assured’ 
(peplérophorémenoi) set a context of ‘trusting perseverance’ in which 
the notion of ethical perfection sounds slightly out of key. Dr du Plessis 
thinks teleioi means ‘as Christians’, which would require a somewhat 
awkward Greek construction; accordingly the RSV’s interpretation 
quoted above is preferable. 

Jas 1.4; 3.2: Let steadfastness have its full effect (ergon teleion), that you 
may be perfect (teleioi) and complete, lacking in nothing... If any 
one makes no mistakes in what he says he is a perfect man, able to bridle 
the whole body also. 

Teleios is a favourite word with St James. 1.4, with its juxtaposition 
of ‘perfect’ with ‘lacking in nothing’, is reminiscent of St Matthew’s rich 
young man. The liturgical language suggests that St James is using the 
metaphor of an unblemished sacrifice. Dr du Plessis sees the meaning 
as ‘total dedication to God’, opposed to the ‘double-minded man, 
unstable’ of v.8, but the sacrificial interpretation is to be preferred, 
because it is more in keeping with 3.2, where the obvious meaning is 
again ‘free from fault’ (9). 

In 1.25 St James speaks of God’s law as perfect. Its perfection 
seems to lie in the fact that it helps one to ‘keep oneself unstained from 
the world (1. 27). This interpretation is consistent with St James’s usual 
use of the word, though Dr du Plessis may be right in saying that the 
law is perfect because it is the ‘law of liberty (1.25). 

*% * 


% * * * 


To sum up, it is impossible to pick out one meaning of teleios 
which underlies all the NT uses. In trying to do this Dr du Plessis falls 
into the very error he has warned his readers against. But what does 
seem certain is that the ‘ethical’ meaning of perfection is nowhere 
demanded and generally resisted by the context ; though, of course, the 
meaning of the word teleios does not exhaust the Scriptural teaching 
on the possibilities of the Christian vocation. 


' 
: 


Notes : 

(1) Published by J. H. Kok (Kampen, S.A., 1959), 15s. Mention must be made 
of the author’s quaint English, which often obscures his meaning, and un- 
consciously enlivens many a dull page. There are so many misprints that one 
wonders wistfully whether the reference to “nude words’ on p. 242 is one of 
them. There are also far too many untranslated German and Dutch quota- 
tions in the text. 
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(2) E.g., he describes elabon in Phil 3.12 as a gnomic aorist. 


(3) For St Paul's possible allusions to the Corinthians’ interest in “wisdom” see 


V. Taylor, The Names of Jesus, chap. 37. 


(4) Some scholars find evidence for a Jewish Gnosticism in the Qumran docu- 


ments. 

(5) Matthew's divergences from Mark and Luke are interesting. Mt takes the 
remark *You lack one thing’ from Jesus and gives it to the young man in 
the form of the question ‘What do I still lack?’ To make up for the omis- 
sion from Jesus’ speech, Mt assigns to him the words (not in Mk or Lk) ‘If 


you would be feleios’. There is accordingly no mention of perfection in Mk — 


or Lk; and Mt’s reference to it seems to be equivalent to the words * You 
lack one thing’ in the other gospels. If only one thing is needed for perfec- 
tion, it can hardly be ‘ethical’ perfection. It is significant too that only Mt 
makes the man young; Lk makes him a ruler, and both Lk and Mk imply 
that his youth is past. Now it is possible that two of Mt’s singularities are 
connected : he has made the man young to give point to Christ’s words ‘ If 
you would be feleios’, which would mean, * You are a young man and your 
present observance is all right for the immature. But if you. want to be 
grown-up in your service of God... . 

(6) Cf. Ps 39 (40). 6ff. *‘ Burnt offering and sin offering thou hast not required. 


Then I said, “Lo, I come .. . I delight to do thy will, O my God.”’ It is- 


surprising that the LXX does not apply the adjective euarestos to sacrifices, 


although it uses the verb euarestein in conjunction with feleios to describe — 


the blameless lives of patriarchs who were pleasing to God (cf. Gen 6. 10). 
(7) Though in this part of the Epistle St Paul writes of sophia instead of the 
more usual gndsts (which he does, however, refer to in 1.5 and 13. 8). 
(8) Cf. Mt 19.21, where one finds expressed the same two contrasts, between 
the complete and the partial, and between the adult and the youth. 


(9) Dr du Plessis thinks the meaning here is “accomplished, skilful’. The word — 
can have this meaning, but not in this passage. For apparently it is not used — 
in this sense absolutely ; it needs to be defined by a phrase like eis ti, or by — 


a noun which itself specifies the skill (e.g., teleios iatros, a skilful doctor). 


In this verse the adjective is not specified in either of these two ways; the - 
following phrase, ‘able to bridle . . .’ seems too remote syntactically to- 


provide the specification. 


THE PERFECTING OF CHRIST IN THE EPISTLE TO 
THE HEBREWS 


MICHAEL Bossy, S.J. 
HE object of this article is to examine the biblical context of the 


passages in the Epistle to the Hebrews (Heb 2. 10 and 5. 9) that refer 
to the perfecting of Christ. ‘For it was fitting that he . . . in bringing 


many sons to glory, should make the pioneer of their salvation perfect © 


through suffering.’ (2-10) ‘Although he was a son, he learnt obedience 
through what he suffered ; and being made perfect he became the source 


of eternal salvation to all who obey him.’ (5.8,9) In summary the > 


conclusion of this article will be that these passages may be more fully 
understood, though not necessarily completely explained, if they are 
read in the light of the biblical language of the Exodus — of God’s 


guiding and testing of his people in the desert and of their final attain- | 


ment of the Promised Land. 
Both passages appear in a context of Christ’s suffering and being 


—=<— = = &. | 
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tested. ‘For because he himself has suffered and been tempted, he is 
able to help those who are tempted.’ It is therefore natural to begin by 
looking at the Gospel narratives of Christ’s temptations. Even a super- 
‘ficial reading of these narratives reveals their connection with the history 
of the Exodus of Israel. Christ, baptised and declared Son of God, is 
led out by the Spirit into the desert to be tempted there for forty days: 
Israel, God’s first-born son, is led by the pillar of flame through the 
desert for forty years, tested by God and in turn tempting him. Further- 
more the replies of Christ to the devil’s temptations, all taken from 
Deuteronomy, all refer to the temptations of the Israelites in the desert. 
The Israelites were hungry and complained against the Lord and the 
Lord sent them manna ‘that I may prove them whether they will walk 
in my law or not.’ (Exod 16.4) The Book of Deuteronomy comments 
on this incident: ‘And you shall remember all the way that the Lord 
your God has led you these forty years in the wilderness, that he might 
humble you, testing you to know what was in your heart whether you 
would keep his commandments or not. And he humbled you and let 
you hunger and fed you with manna . . . that he might make you know 
that man does not live by bread alone but that man lives by every word 
that proceeds out of the mouth of the Lord.’ (Deut 8.2,3) The other 
replies of Christ to the devil similarly refer to the desert temptations. 
‘You shall not put the Lord your God to the test’ is not an admonition 
to the devil not to tempt Christ. It refers to the complaints of the 
Israelites against God and their leaders when they were thirsty in the 
desert. (Exod 17. 1-7 and Deut 6.16) They put God to the proof asking 
‘is the Lord among us or not?’ They doubted the Lord’s power to save 
them in the desert, and the place where the Lord provided them with 
water was called Massah, which means proof or challenge. In his replies 
to the devil Christ recalls the trials of his people in the desert where 
God tested them and where some of them challenged him. 


The nature of the desert temptations can be seen in the passages 
of Exodus and Deuteronomy already referred to, in Numbers 14. 1-35, 
quoted in Heb 3.17, and in Ps 77 (78). The pattern is a discernible one. 
God tests his people by sending them trials; they either accept the 
trials, place their confidence in God and learn to obey his command- 
ments, or else complain against God, doubting his power to save, tempt 
him (the word used, peirazein, is the same as the word used for the 
testing that God sends) and refuse to obey. In the first case God leads 
them to the Promised Land; in the second they are abandoned in the 
desert or choose to return to Egypt. ‘None of these men who have seen 
my glory ... and yet have put me to the proof these ten times and 
have not hearkened to my voice, shall see the land which I swore to 
give to their fathers.’ t- 


Do Christ’s temptations match this pattern? There is no doubting 
the reality of the temptations Christ underwent. ‘If it be possible let 
this chalice pass from me.’ He is tempted to turn aside from the way 
God is leading him, which is the way of the cross. When the author of 
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the Epistle to the Hebrews says that Christ ‘offered up prayers with loud — 


cries and tears to him who was able to save him from death’, he clearly 
implies that Christ did pray to be saved from death. But the tempta- 
tion was overcome. ‘Thy will be done’. There was no question of 
Christ’s acting like those Israelites who tempted God in the desert. He 
loved his own to the end—eis telos; he completed his departure 
(exodos in Greek) at Jerusalem (Lk 9.31); he accomplished (teleiésas 


in Greek) the work that the Father gave him to do (Jn 17.4). In this | 


context Christ’s strange words to his disciples in Gethsemane ‘Pray that 
you enter not into temptation (eis peirasmon) become more understand- 
able. So does the rebuke to St Peter when Christ first predicted the 
passion. Christ must steel himself to face the passion and St Peter’s 


words are a stumbling-block to him. The words of Christ’s rebuke, ‘Get — 
behind me, Satan’, are clearly a reminiscence of his reply to the devil — 


in the desert. In each case the tempter was deflecting Christ from God’s 
purpose for him, encouraging him to take means that were not God’s 
means to his end. ‘Your thoughts are man’s thoughts not God’s.’ 


Clear echoes of the language and thought of the Exodus can be 
heard in the Epistle to the Hebrews. ‘It was fitting that God in bringing 
(the Greek is agagonta, leading —as the Israelites were led through the 
desert) many sons to glory, should make the pioneer of their salvation 
perfect through suffering.” ‘He learnt obedience through what he suf- 
fered — as the Israelites learnt by God’s disciplining to walk in his 
ways in the desert —‘and being made perfect he became the source of 
salvation for all who obey him.’ In this context the natural meaning of 
‘to make perfect’, that is, to bring to a telos or end, will be ‘to bring to 
a Promised Land.’ The telos will be a place of reward attained after a 


period of probation rather than any acquired spiritual or ethical quality | 


of perfection. 


Is this meaning of telos to be found in the rest of| the Epistle to | 


the Hebrews? In the third and fourth chapters the author speaks of 
God’s rest which the Lord swore the Israelites should not attain be- 
cause of their unbelief, because they tempted God. But, the argument 


continues, God’s promise is not made void; there is a sabbath rest in — 


store now for Christians if only they do not fall by the same sort of 


disobedience. They must be ‘imitators of those who through faith and — 


patience inherit the promises’. (Heb 6.12) The patriarchs, despite their 


faithful endurance, could not attain their telos. ‘And all these [the | 
patriarchs], though well attested by their faith, did not receive what was — 
promised, since God had foreseen something better for us, that apart — 
from us they should not be made perfect (telei6thdsin).’ (11.39) Neither | 


the Levitical priesthood (7. 11) nor the Law (10.1) could bring men to 


perfection. On the other hand Christ has ‘by a single offering . . . per- 


fected for all time those whom he sanctifies’. (10. 14) Christians have a 


fuller hope of coming close to God (cf. Heb 7. 18,19); they will gain — 


the promised inheritance if only they hold their first confidence firm to 
the end, mechri telous. (3. 14 and cf. 3.6; 6.8; 6.11; 4.14; 10.23) 
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The great motive for hope and perseverance is the Son of God, 
made like his brethren in every respect, who has gone into the inner 
shrine as a forerunner on our behalf (6. 20), a great high priest who has 
passed through the heavens (4.14) where he always lives to make 
intercession for us. (7.25) Through his death ‘he is the mediator of a 
new covenant so that those who are called may receive the promised 
eternal inheritance.’ (9.15) It is because Christ has reached heaven that 
Christians are enabled to do so. Both passages that speak of the 
‘perfecting’ of Christ refer to him in his capacity of ‘ Mediator’ and 
‘Pioneer of Salvation’; Christ’s passion is a phase through which he 
had to go in order to become the perfect High Priest of the heavenly 
liturgy and through whose sacrifice and continuing intercession men 
might approach God. 

The language and thought throughout are of winning a promised 
reward after a period of endured testing, with Christ as both pattern of 
endurance and ‘cause of eternal salvation.’ Those who lived under the 
old covenant could not reach their true telos because Christ had not 
yet been perfected. He was perfected once he had learnt obedience 
through his suffering and so became a cause of eternal salvation for 
those who obey him. Only after Christ’s ‘perfecting’ and as a result of 
it can those who believe in him attain their fulfilment and reward. 

The Exodus is a type of the Christian life. Heaven is our Promised 
Land, Christ our leader through the desert. No surprise therefore that 
God should perfect his Son through suffering. No surprise that the 
Christian’s prayer speaks in the language of the Exodus: “Give us this 
day our daily bread . . . lead us not into temptation.’ 


GNOSIS AS AN IDEAL OF PERFECTION 
Luis GUILLEN, S.J. 


f es knowledge (gndsis) of man is the beginning of perfection; the 

knowledge of God is the consummation thereof’, thus says a 
Gnostic fragment quoted by Hippolytus (Philosoph.V,6,6.). 

There are probably few chapters in the history of human thought 
about perfection as fascinating as the Gnostic heresy. The Gnostics 
claimed that theirs was the true Christian spirit, and yet, in a more or 
less conscious manner, Gnosticism was the cross-roads where the most 
strange and exotic ideas met to form a fabulous piece of absurdity. 
Whatever may be said about the origin of such ideas or even of 
Gnosticism itself, this is not our present concern. The fact is that Gnosis 
existed with its own distinctive character, was the wellspring of a great 
stream of religious thought for three centuries, had real adepts who were 
named Gnostics and a dogmatic programme easily discernible as a whole 
from any other non-gnostic tenet. The Gnostics also tried to tackle the 
problem of perfection and solve it in their own particular way. And it 
is this particular solution that will be the object of our study. 
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It was common among them to consider Gnosis as ‘ the holy way’. | 
‘That which redeems and delivers us is,’ says Clement of Alexandria in ~ 
a definition of Gnosis, ‘the knowledge of who we are and what we | 
became ; where we are and whither we were cast; whither we hasten — 
and whence we are redeemed ; what is birth and what is re-birth.’ (1) 

Consequently, to a Gnostic mind, man becomes perfect by Gnosis, 
which is opposed to the traditional Catholic conception that man be- 
comes perfect by the exercise of virtues, of which charity is the most 

ect and essential. The Jewish tradition summarised this in one 
word: righteousness. : 

Obviously, we do not intend to include in this study a certain type — 
of gnosis which might be called Christian and which is fundamentally — 
based on the N.T. The texts one could quote from it, even the clearer — 
ones, as that of St Peter: ‘ By the full knowledge (epigndsei) of Our 
Lord and Saviour Jesus Christ you have fled from the pollutions of the 
world’ (II Pet 2,20), if they are looked upon in their context, remain 
very far away from the absolute exclusiveness of Gnosis that we find in | 
historic Gnosticism. 

Probably we should allow in St Paul’s vocabulary a little more 
Hellenistic influence than is admitted by J. Dupont (2), though it is not 
as great as R. Wilson seems to believe. (3) Dupont thinks that St Paul, © 
when speaking of the ‘ charisma ’ of gnosis (I Cor 12,8), has so stressed — 
it in order to condescend to the Hellenistic Christians of Corinth. — 
Wilson, on his part, places St Paul almost on the same level as Philo 
as far as their Platonic background is concerned. 4 

Certainly, it is not Paul’s intention to baptize Gnosticism. His 
acquaintance with the new currents would explain the use of some 
terms, although in the substance of his doctrine he is absolutely faithful - 
to the Christian idea of ‘ faith working through love’ as the indispens- 
able way to perfection. | 

To him the task of attaining perfection surpasses the natural pos- 
sibilities of Gnosis. While sojourning in this world, we are like children 
(népioi); our knowledge is fragmentary, our spirit of prophecy merci- 
fully given by the Most High. In this sense we should liken Pauline | 
“gnosis” to the Wisdom of Solomon (Sap 7,7): 

‘Whence, then, did the prudence spring 
that endowed me? 

Prayer brought it; to God I prayed, 

and the spirit of Wisdom came upon me.’ 


And, as a negative confirmation of this idea, it would be advisable | 
to remember St Paul’s attitude towards Hellenistic wisdom, which is — 
one of absolute disregard. ‘I came proclaiming to you the witness of i 
God without exuberance of eloquence or wisdom’ (I Cor 2,1). He 
knows that his preaching is looked upon by the average Hellenistic man | 
of his day as complete foolishness; but it does not stop him. After 
all, he pays such persons back in their own coin. “ Proclaiming them-— 
selves wise, they are become fools’ (Rom. 1,23). 
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In sharp contrast to this Catholic doctrine is the value set on gnosis 
as an instrument of perfection by all its adepts, whether heretics or 
pagans. A brief notice will be sufficient. 

This is not the proper place to provide a definition of Gnosis. We 
have quoted above the famous one given by Clement of Alexandria. 
And perhaps less known, but much more recent, is that of Professor 
Puech in ‘ The Jung Codex’ (p29). Both stress the need of redemp- 
tion, liberation and regeneration through Gnosis, that is to say, a deep 
knowledge of what we are, what we are made of, whence we have come 
and whither we go. This knowledge makes us divine and places us in 
our true place in the world. 


To the Gnostic, the way to perfection consists, therefore, in a 
mental pilgrimage, in an anxious searching for freedom from ignorance 
and for the light of redeeming Gnosis. As Fr Smyth remarks in a recent 
article (5), the Gnostic author of the Gospel of Thomas makes no 
petitions, does not use any prayer at all (for this would be sinful), but 
keeps on seeking by himself. 

‘Let him who seeks, not cease seeking till he finds’ (83, 17). 
| The way to be traversed has a terminus a quo, Ignorance, and a 
terminus ad quem, Gnosis. And the way itself is purely intellectual. 
There is no room in it for asceticism, or for ethics. Exceptionally, how- 
ever, one discovers in the Hermes (X, 8-9) that those termini are en- 
dowed with an ethical quality. Ignorance is called * vice of soul” (Kakia 
psychés), and Gnosis ‘ virtue of soul’ (areté psychés). But I surmise 
that both, vice and virtue, have an ontological, rather than an ethical, 
content. According to Gnosticism, matter is the ontological deteriora- 
tion of a superior substance. It is ontologically irrational (alogos) and 
ontologically nothing (Herm. Excerpt. XI, 2-3). Man is a corrupted 
being with a seed of divinity. Therefore, to regain his place in the 
Pleroma, to get away from Ignorance, in a word, what we may call 
“Gnostic Conversion”, is simply an ontological process. It is a con- 
version from being something to being something else (or better, from 
being nothing to being something) rather than from being worse to 
being better. 

There is a striking similarity between this mental pilgrimage and 
that other way Plato tells us about in his myth of the Cavern (Rep. XII, 
514ff). 

The process of a man’s education (‘ Paideia’ is the term used by 
Plato, but for the sake of comparison, we might have allowed ourselves 
the liberty of rendering it ‘way of perfection’) starts by paying at- 
tention to his ontological condition. He is imprisoned in a cavern and 
can see nothing but shadows and mysterious flashes. His regeneration 
begins when he frees himself from his fetters and manacles, and starts 
working his way up to the Light, self-realising, becoming conscious that 
those things he had seen before were but dreams and nothingness, and 
getting his eyes more and more used to the new wonders of the in- 
telligible world. Accordingly, :it is not surprising that Plato himself 
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should put the ‘ philosopher-king ’ on the supreme step in the scale of © 


human perfection. 


Now let us pass on to a more detailed analysis of that Gnostic © 


conversion, such as is found in the Gnostic writings. 


I. Ignorance © Wha: Fe 
‘In the beginning Ignorance was reigning in an absolute manner ’, 


: 


Isis says to Horus in the Corpus Hermeticum (Fragm. XXIII, 53). And i 
in Treatise I(8) Poimandres makes a vigorous description of such a — 


pitiful state: 


‘Truly, when a soul has acquired no knowledge at all of other 
beings, nor of their nature, nor of God himself, but is absolutely blind, — 
then she finds herself assailed by the violent attacks of bodily passions. — 


Then the poor wretched soul, through self-ignorance, becomes enslaved 
by monstrous and wicked bodies. She carries her body as a burden; 
and it is not she that dominates, but she is dominated. Such is the 
vice of the soul.’ 


But still more rhetorically vigorous is the description of Ignorance ~ 


we find in the ‘Gospel of Truth’ : 


“When (this Ignorance) inspired them, fear and confusion left them — 
uncertain and hesitant, divided and torn into shreds, there were many — 
vain illusions and empty and absurd fictions which tormented them, like | 


sleepers who are a prey to nightmares. One flees one knows not where 


or one remains at the same spot when endeavouring to go forward, in 
the pursuit of one knows not whom’ (p. 28ff). 


Quispel remarks the curious parallelism between this passage and | 


those verses of Homer: 
‘It was like a chase in a nightmare 


When no one, pursuer or pursued, can move a limb’ (Il. XXII, _ 


199-201). 


Such is Ignorance; a state of phantasmagoria, of nothingness, of — 
ontological absurdity, of darkness. And, as there has been mention of | 


darkness, we should think more of the bewitched darkness of the 
Platonic Cave than of that state St Paul had in mind when saying to the 
Ephesians: ‘ You once were darkness’ (Eph 5,8). Such darkness would 
reveal a situation of moral unrighteousness, not precisely of ignorance. 


In fact, St Paul is the first to attack certain educated pagans, because | 


‘having come to know God, they yet have not glorified Him as God ’ 
(Rom 1, 21). 
II, Conversion. 


Reading various Gnostic authors, one gets the impression that the: 
process of conversion may be carried out in many different ways. It 


may be a really laborious and lengthy change, the fruit of one’s own 
effort, as can be deduced from the Gospel of Thomas. It may be a 


lengthy process, but one depending on the revelation or initiation given’ 


by a superior being, as in the Hermetic literature. It may be acquired 


by means of magic formulae and mysterious powers, as in numerous 
sects belonging to the ‘common’ Gnosis, or finally it may happen sud- 
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denly, something like awakening from deep sleep, like a man returning 
to himself from a state of drunkenness, or like seeing again after a 
period of blindness. 

‘Each one so acted as if he had fallen asleep, at the time when he 
was ignorant; he so returns to himself, as if he were waking up. And 
it is good for a man to return to himself and to wake up. Blessed is he 
who has opened the eyes of the blind!’ (Gospel of Truth, p.28ff). 

The initiated has been the victim of a nightmare. It seemed as if 
he were murdering his neighbours; his hands were full of blood. But 
that is only 

‘down to the moment when those who have passed through all this 
wake up. Then they see no thing, for all those dreams were . . . nought. 
Thus they cast their ignorance far away from them, like the dream which 
they account as nought’ (Loc. cit.). 

Another Gnostic work, the ‘Treatise on the Three Natures’, pic- 
tures this conversion as a swift movement towards Light: 

‘The pneumatic group, which is light from Light and spirit from 
Spirit, when its Head appears, has to hasten after him and has a body 
formed for its Head, which has received Gnosis with eagerness at the 
revelation.’ 

All this is typically Gnostic, although one cannot help thinking of 
that flight from the dark and shadows of the Cave which Plato had 
imagined several centuries before. But it is in the Trismegist where the 
Platonic influence can be traced most clearly. There, a great deal more 
philosophy plays its part and has a remarkable bearing on the whole 
process of conversion. 

‘You should cultivate piety, my son. He who wants to be pious to 
the highest degree, must practise philosophy, for without philosophy it 
is impossible to reach to that degree of piety. He who has learned to 
know some of the existing beings, and in what order they have been 
placed, and why, and to what end, will render thanksgiving to the 
Creator ; and giving thanks, he will be pious; and being pious, he will 
know where Truth is and what Truth is, and will become more pious 
through this knowledge. Indeed, my son, when a soul, though being in 
her body, has managed to become weightless enough as to perceive the 
real Good and the real Truth . . . , then she has acquired a marvellous 
love and a complete forgetfulness of all evil and can no longer be 
detached from the supreme Good’ (Frag. II, B, 3). 

The same Gnostic ideal had been expressed in lapidary fashion at 
the beginning of Treatise I: ‘To be instructed about all beings, to know 
their nature, to know God’ (I, 3). 


III. Perfection. 

Gnostic perfection is fulfilled, therefore, when man reaches to a 
height where the eyes of his understanding are able to contemplate the 
supreme Good, its everlasting beauty, its incomprehensible Essence ; 
when man can say nothing and there is nothing left but seeing. ‘For his 
knowledge (Gndsis) is divine silence (we may remember here the Gnostic 
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re-immersion into the Sigé) and inhibition of any other sense. He who | 
has perceived it, cannot perceive anything else; he who once has con- | fither 
templated it, cannot contemplate anything else, nor hear speak of | jen; 
anything else, nor, what is more, move his body, because, having lost | te 
consciousness of every sensation, of every movement, he remains in | prin 
complete rest... .” : ‘the Ch 

Thus the man who has chosen this way becomes divinised and — 
transformed, through Gnosis, into the divine Essence. And all this takes | jews: 
place, according to another Gnostic (HMR 286, 9), while man is still in | :ily 
this life. {| omn st 

‘We rejoice, because by Thy grace we have been divinised, while | jiey 
dwelling in this flesh’ (Cfr Asclep.41: ‘Gaudemus quod nos in cor- }(f jig 
poribus sitos aeternitati fueris consecrare dignatus’). 

This tendency is deeply rooted in the very depths of human nature, 
since the Monad exists in it, as in all other things, as its root and 
principle (IV, 10). Hence the separation from the Father caused by 
ignorance originated an emptiness which hungers for the plenitude of 
the Pleroma. Also man’s deterioration has produced a need of re- 
ascension. For God, the One, calls him and ‘he hears, replies and turns” 
towards Him who calls him, in order to re-ascend to Him . . .’ (Gospel 
of Truth, 22,4). And doing so, he plunges again into the Pleroma, 
taking care ‘that the house be holy and silent for Unity’ (Gospel of | 
Truth, 25, 19ff). 

Some authors, Burkitt, Reitzenstein and Weiss, for example, are’ 
much given to detecting gnostic influences in the N.T. True enough, 
passages may be found similar to some of those quoted above; but 
when their content and significance is carefully studied, it is clear that 
this resemblance is merely superficial. Far from the N.T.’s being in- 
fluenced by Gnosticism, it is much more likely that Gnosticism itself 
borrowed many ideas from the N.T. and translated them into an entirely | 
different ideology, which shares more in Stoic pantheism or in the 
Plotinian or neo-platonic intuition of the Absolute than in the eschato- | 
logical vision of the Judaeo-Christian transcendent God. 
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PERFECTION BY SELF: AN ESSAY ON PELAGIANISM 
PETER BANYARD, S.J. 

4 Bee history of the Church has seen a long succession of heresies ancl] ( 

schisms, which seems to be a providential means of revealing the f 

full splendour of her riches. So often has some doctrine been attackecl} 

; 
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and only in rallying to her own defence has the Church exposed the 


wt} hitherto hidden depths of her dogma. Pelagius sparked off a contro- 


versy in the fifth century which caused St Augustine to write at length 
on the whole question of grace and free-will, A measure of the im- 
portance of this question is the fact that Pelagianism continues to trouble 
the Christian world, even today. Unlike many heresies which were 
refuted once and for all and which by the far-fetched nature of their 
tenets are unlikely to find new subscribers, the teachings of Pelagius are 
chiefly a matter of emphasis; they over-stress the importance of man’s 
own striving towards perfection to the exclusion of grace. Any modern 
view which regards man as self-sufficient and excludes the real effects 
of original sin, is essentially Pelagian. 


The beginning of the controversy aroused by Pelagius is not marked 
by any violent eruption. It began quietly enough in a manner com- 
parable to the entrance of its instigator on to the stage. We cannot be 
certain from where Pelagius came; it was from Britain or Ireland ; 
probably from the latter if St Jerome’s remark about him being 


‘) *Scotorum pultibus praegravatus’ has foundation in fact. His ascetictl 


life in Rome and the erudition of his written works in both Latin and 
Greek had gained him a considerable reputation: St Augustine referred 
to this monk as ‘vir sanctus’. We first become aware of Pelagius’ 
heretical career at the exception he took to St Augustine’s prayer, “Da 
quod iubes et iube quod vis’, which seemed to belittle man’s part in 
the co-operation with grace. Whether or not Pelagius would have been 
prepared to champion the extreme doctrines accredited to him, we do 
not know, but his pupil, Caelestius, a legal young man of considerable 
eloquence, certainly was. The threat to Rome by Alaric in the year 409 
drove Pelagius and Caelestius to Africa ; such proximity to St Augustine 
did not bode well for anybody with questionable theological opinions. 
In 412 the fundamental ideas of Pelagius were known to St Augustine. 
They are contained in the Commentary on the Epistles of St Paul which 
had been written earlier in Rome. Before discussing the false doctrines 
which now came to light, we must mention briefly the movements of 
Pelagius and Caelestius after their sojourn in Africa. 


Pelagius went on to Palestine, whilst Caelestius remained in Car- 
thage propounding his new theories, based on his master’s thought, on 
original sin. Caelestius’ six theses were condemned as heretical by the 
bishop, Aurelius, and since he would not retract, the heretic betook 
himself to Ephesus and to ordination. St Augustine refuted the Pelagian 
doctrines in ‘De peccatorum meritis et remissione Libri III’ and * De 
spiritu et litera’. 

Meanwhile in Palestine during the next few years Pelagius con- 
tinued to propound his doctrines. Having explained himself away and 
satisfied the Synod of Diospolis of his orthodoxy in 415, he was not 
condemned until 416 by the African bishops, who were greatly alarmed 
by the persistence of the heresy, at the Synod of Mileve. Pope Innocent 
I confirmed the decree of the Synod, but Pope Zosimus, who succeeded 
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him shortly afterwards, caused a degree of consternation in Africa by 
hearing the defences of Pelagius and Caelestius before finally producing 


a papal condemnation. Pelagius, always polite and plausible in contro-— 
versy, faded in 418 into the historical oblivion from which he had — 


sprung. Unfortunately his doctrines were not fated thus to disappear. 


The ascetical teaching of Pelagius was largely based on Stoic prin- © 
ciples, since his personal philosophy evolved from that of the pagans. — 
Just as the Christians in the early centuries found difficulty in being ~ 


unable to reconcile themselves to a religion which did not include some 
of the popular Platonic concepts, so Pelagius wished to have the prac- 
tice of asceticism springing from man’s own moral efforts and striving 
of the will. If man is wholly responsible for his actions, then there is no 
room for original sin, which constitutes man in a state of sin from birth. 
This led Pelagius to deny the reality of original sin in us: it was real in 
Adam, but we only sin through Adam’s bad example. Having made 
this fundamental denial of the fact of original sin in us, Pelagius then 
had to account for what we know as the effects of this sin. He says that 
Adam was created mortal and would have died, sin or no sin. Un- 
fortunately, the Commentary on St Paul has nothing to say on the 
question of infant baptism; thus we cannot tell what Pelagius held as 
to its necessity or otherwise. Elsewhere he does appear to hold that 
before or after baptism an adult is capable of sinning or not sinning 
according to the dictates of his will. 


The logical outcome of this denial of origina! sin in all mankind is 
the restriction of the scope of Christ’s redemptive work. If Christ does 
not have to free us from sin, what is the purpose of the Cross? Pelagius 
does not take Calvary as the summit of Christ’s work; he can hardly 


do so. Rather, the main importance of Christ is the example he gave in — 
how to live a virtuous life. This good example is a counter-balance to | 
the bad example of Adam’s sin. This reduction of Christ’s redemptive — 


work to mere example and teaching accords with one of the condemned 
theses of Caelestius; namely, that before Christ’s coming there were 
men who were sinless. It also implies, as we shall see in the question 
of the efficacy of baptism, the denial of the reality of the sacraments as 
channels of grace. In a word, the whole concept of Christ as the source 
of all grace under the New Covenant is undermined. 


We come now to the main point of this essay, the Pelagian ap- 
proach to man’s aim at perfection. There is no shadow of doubt that 
Pelagius himself was a man of considerable asceticism ; that this should 
be combined with an unwillingness to bow to the judgement of the 
Church is rather another example of the phenomenon of the heretic 
than a suggestion that his striving for holiness was nothing but a sham. 
Even without original sin, the Pelagian admits the possibility of the 
individual sinning. Baptism may or may not bring purification in the 
accepted Christian sense — it is difficult to assess precisely what Pelagius 
himself held on this point — but it does not remove the power of the 
will to choose either good or evil. God himself will not take the initia- 
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tive in aiding a man to do good in any individual act. We have the 
example and teaching of Christ, which should be sufficient. The Stoic 
conception of virtue, whether it be rewarded or not, demands that the 
will should cling to the attainment of the highest ideal. 

The Pelagian does not stop short, though, at faith; the quest for 
perfection must be brought into action, and action means love based on 
the just life. Developing the idea of Christ’s chief message being one of 
example, Pelagius expects the Christian to signalize himself by the force 
of his example to others. He explains many of the passages in St Paul 
in terms of that Apostle’s example to his converts; an example of 
humility, patience, prayer, continence, and so on. In the insistence on 
the external, the internal working of grace in the infant churches tends 
to be neglected. 

Another question which arises from the doctrine of Pelagius is that 
of sinlessness. Caelestius had written —and he had been condemned 
for it — that it was possible for man to live without committing sin; in 
fact, that there had been sinless men before the Incarnation. On this 
point of man avoiding sin by the power of the will alone, Pelagius was 
taken up by the Synod of Diospolis. He denied the charge by saying 
that man could not avoid sin by will alone, but required some divine 
help (‘ adiutorium Dei ’). 

As I remarked in the opening paragraph, heresies have frequently 
had the effect of bringing the riches of the Church’s treasury of dogmas 
into the full light of day. This is certainly true of the Pelagian heresy. 
St Augustine, in setting himself the task of refuting Pelagius, expounded 
fully, if not exhaustively, the doctrines of original sin and of grace. 

Pelagius erred in a double way; firstly by denying the reality of 
the guilt and the wounded nature we inherit from the fall of Adam ; 
secondly, by considering man to be self-sufficient and not in constant , 
need of grace to attain his final end of the Beatific Vision in Heaven. 

In taking man as a being capable of sinning or not sinning by entire 
dependence on the power of the will, Pelagius is imposing an impossible 
strain on him. Pelagius would seem to have underestimated the full 
strength and enormity of sin, since he did not take death as a punish- 
ment for sin, but as something which would have befallen man even if 
he had not sinned. And how is concupiscence explained? That too is 
part of man’s integral make-up, a ‘ vigor naturae’, not a defect. 


Given the Pelagian man, with his ability to pursue the course to 
moral perfection by his own power of will and capability of ignoring 
Adam’s bad example, what is going to happen to him as he works out 
his salvation? Pelagius did not deny that man sins, that he is a sinner ; 
that God forgives him freely. But the main fault of his system is that 
the impious man has to make the first step towards God; man must 
take the initiative, not God. This again puts a great strain on man, if 
he is to be denied any assistance from God. The progress of a man 
towards a salutary act is, the Church teaches, marked by the grace of 
God already present. Not that:the Church holds that grace does all the 
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work ; man cannot remain passive, but must actively co-operate with i 
the grace that is given. Thus we have in the doctrine of grace a via 


media. The Pelagian goes to one extreme and leaves the onus of 
salvation on man by himself. Molinos and the Quietists go to the other 
extreme and leave man to lead a wholly passive role; God has to do 
everything. 

The fundamental error of Pelagianism, which shows itself in putting 


too much emphasis on man’s activity, is one which often endangers the } 


Uy 


spiritual welfare of many Catholics today. The modern tendency for 
action and the active apostolate, praiseworthy though it is, can lead to 
neglect of grace. Hence, for example, in the running of a Sodality, or 
some similar organisation, the Director has always to stress the prime 
importance of personal sanctification, so that all activities undertaken 
by the Sodalists are performed through co-operation with grace springing 
from a prayerful life, and not from a mere blind urge to be feverishly 
engaged in ‘Catholic Action’. In the same way, the spiritual director 


of souls has often to help not only the laity but religious to combat the ~ | 


temptation to engage in too much active work. The contemplative - 
element of prayer can so easily be undervalued in an age which measures — 


everything in terms of time, distance and efficiency. It would indeed be ] 
a sad paradox if those of us who have studied something of the richness . 


of the theology of grace should fall into the same error as Pelagius. The 


whole idea of sacramental and liturgical life in the Church should be | 


one of co-operation between Christ and ourselves. 
Finally, we find that any form of self-reliant agnosticism, so wide- 


spread today, which sees the intellect of man as complete master of his J 


environment, is trying to cut itself free from the chains of original sin 
and is seeing human nature as something essentially integrated and self- 
contained. The person who denies the need for grace forgets — as 
Pelagius seemed to — that ‘ without me you can do nothing’ and that. 
“I can do all things with him who strengthens me’. 
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NOTES AND COMMENTS 


THe EpiscopaATE — A STATE OF PERFECTION 
T GREGORY the Great, in one of his letters to the Emperor Maurice 
(1) extols the dignity of Bishops, quoting Scripture where it refers 


'to high-priests as gods and angels: ‘For in Holy Writ high-priests are 


sometimes called gods, and sometimes angels. For even through Moses 
it is said of him who is to be put on oath, “Bring him unto the gods” 
(Exod. xxii. 8), that is unto the high-priests. And again it is written, 
“Thou shalt not speak ill of the gods” (Ibid. 28), to wit, the high-priests. 
And the prophet says: “The lips of the high-priest shall keep know- 
ledge, and they shall seek the law at his mouth; for he is the angel of 
the Lord of hosts” (Malach. ii. 7). Why then, should it be strange if 
your piety were to condescend to honour those to whom even God 
Himself in His word gives honour, calling them angels or gods?’ 

In another letter (2), this time to Brunigilda, Queen of the Franks, 
he speaks of Bishops in a different vein: ‘For bad bishops are the 
cause of the ruin of a people.’ 

Other early Fathers seem to present this paradox of extolling the 
perfection of all Bishops in one place, and condemning the evil ways of 
some of them in another. : 

All theologians agree that (a) the Episcopate is a state of perfec- 
tion; (b) it presumes perfection in Bishops but (c) this does not mean 
there cannot be bad Bishops. Very seldom, however, is this paradox 
explained. 

St Thomas (3) (4) has written at length about the state of perfec- 
tion and the explanation of this paradox; Suarez (5) follows closely 
the writings of St Thomas, of which he gives a very lucid interpretation, 
at the same time making many valuable additions of his own. 


Fr O. Marchetti writing about Christian Perfection (6) (7) makes a ~ 


very penetrating analysis of the various distinctions in the concept of 
perfection as used by these theologians. Moreover, in another article (8) 
he collects the ideas of Cardinal St Robert Bellarmine on Christian 
Perfection which agree to a remarkable extent with those of his con- 
temporary, Suarez, and suggest that Suarez’s interpretation of St Thomas 
is correct. 

According to St Thomas, Christian Perfection consists in possessing 
the virtue of charity and making frequent acts of charity; one is said 
to be in the state of perfection, however, not necessarily through making 
acts of perfect love, but through binding oneself in perpetuity and with 
a certain solemnity to those things that pertain to perfection, otherwise 
there would not be the stability required of a state (9). 

Both these conditions are fulfilled by Bishops because they * bind 
themselves to things pertaining to perfection when they take up their 
pastoral duty, to which it belongs that a shepherd lay down his life for 
his sheep according to Jn 10.15’ (10). St Thomas gives his view very 
clearly when he says that the perfection of religious and that of Bishops 
are regarded from different stahdpoints. ‘ For it belongs to the perfec- 
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tion of a religious to occupy himself in working out his own salvation, 
whereas it belongs to the perfection of a Bishop to occupy himself in | 
working for the salvation of others’ (11). In saying this he follows } 
‘Dionysius the Areopagite ” (12) who ascribes perfection to Bishops as 
perfecters, and to religious as being perfected. Hence, concludes 

Thomas, the position of Bishops pertains to action, while that 

religious pertains to passion; wherefore the state of perfection is said | 
to be more excellent in Bishops than in religious. 

It is true that Bishops are busy about things pertaining to the love’ 
of their neighbour, and at first sight that may seem to be less perfect. 
than being busy with God. The love of their neighbour, however, arises’ } 
out of the abundance of their love of God. It is a sign of greater love} 
if a man devotes himself to others for his friend’s sake, than if he be | 
willing only to serve his friend. (13) | 

From this it is clear that according to St Thomas, when we say that } 
Bishops are in the state of perfection we do not mean that they always | 
lead a holy life but that they are perpetually bound to work for the} 
sanctification of others — which is the greatest perfection. 

Hence it is possible to have the paradox of a Bishop of evil life, | 
who neglects his duties, but who is nonetheless not only in a state of 
perfection because he has bound himself perpetually to the apostolate, | 
but also is in the highest state — that of the perfect — because his office: } 
is the highest form of perfection. 

Suarez (14) amplifies St Thomas’s treatment of the episcopal state 
of perfection with illustrations showing from both the custom of the 
Church and the writings of the Fathers that the Bishop is regarded as: 
being in the state of the perfect. ) 

In the old Councils of the Church, especially those of Ephesus and! 
Chalcedon, Bishops are called * holy’ although not all possessed great | 
personal holiness. | 

* Dionysius the Areopagite ’ says in his De Ecclesiastica Hierarchia;, | 
“The divine order of Bishops is the first . . . . the highest, the } 
supreme .. .’ (15). 

St Ignatius of Antioch in the Epistle to the Smyrnians says: ‘* No- } 
thing is greater than a Bishop who is consecrated to God for the salva- | 
tion of the whole world’ (16). 

St Ambrose in De Dignitate Sacerdotali says: ‘ Nothing can be 
found more sublime than Bishops’ (17). 

St John Chrysostom in De Beato Philogonio expressly states of the } 
Bishop’s office: * No office is dearer to God than this’ (18). 

From this we can gather that Bishops were regarded not only as 
having the highest place in the ecclesiastical hierarchy, but also, because } 
of their office, they have always been assumed to have great spiritual | 
perfection in order that they may be able to perfect others. This is why }} 
the Church insists not only in the words of Scripture but also in its } 
legislation that Bishops be men of virtuous lives. For example, in St } 
Paul’s Epistle to Titus, he says: ‘A bishop, after all, since he is the 
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steward of God’s house, must needs be beyond reproach’ (1. 7. Cf. aiso 
[ Pet. 5; I Tim. 3. 2-7 and C.I.C. Canons 330 & 331 esp. para. 4 (19) ). 
Finally, it would be appropriate to close this note with a quotation 
from Cardinal St Robert Bellarmine’s instructions to his nephew, in 
which we see the magnificent ideal which the Saint himself lived up to 
uring the long years of his episcopal office: * Episcopus igitur, qui est 
in statu perfectionis adeptae, tenetur esse perfectus, id est, ardentissima 
caritate Dei et proximi praeditus, ita ut divitias Ecclesiae suae non suas 
esse existimet, et non habeat ad possidendum tamquam proprias, sed ad 
dispensandum, ut alienas. Item tenetur esse perfectus in caritate Dei et 
roximi circa castitatem, ut angelica puritate Deo ministret, et viros et 
ulieres, quibus praeest, vere diligat ut filios et filias, ut nullum unquam 
uspicionem incontinentiae illis tribuat. Denique perfectus esse debet 
irca humilitatem et obedientiam, Dei et Superiorum mandata, ac 
raecipue erga illud a Sancto Joanne Evangelista in I* Epistola promul- 
gatum: Debemus pro fratribus animam ponere. (20) 


Francis Grech, S.J. 
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‘ NEITHER COLD NoR Hor ’ 


‘"EPIDITY ” has been a metaphor dear to spiritual writers for: many 
centuries. It is not surprising to find that the verse of chapter three 
of the Apocalypse, where the same image occurs coupled with a threat 
of retribution, has been frequently drawn upon by them. 
The first part of this work (1) consists of extensive quotation of 
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spiritual writers from earliest times to the present century to illustrate. 
the uses to which the text has been put. The various interpretations of 
the images of coldness, tepidity and warmth are neatly classified and 
analysed. It soon becomes clear that there is a difficulty if the whole of 
the metaphor of Apoc. 3. 16 is unravelled. The problematic verse is part 
of the rebuke from the Lord to the Church at Laodicea and runs as 
follows: ‘I know of thy doings, and find thee neither cold nor hot; 
cold or hot, I would thou wert one or the other. Being what thou art, 
lukewarm, neither cold nor hot, thou wilt make me vomit thee out of 
my mouth’. : 

Tepidity is naturally thought of as a mid-way state between hot and 
cold. If tepidity itself, the mean, is blameworthy, then one of the ex- 
tremes would in normal usage be considered very good or very bad. 
But here the Lord prefers either the ‘hot’ or ‘cold’ state to the 
intermediate ‘tepid’ state. Clearly, the interpretation which has oc- 
curred to the minds of some writers in the past, in which being “hot” 
represents a virtuous state of the soul, and being ‘ cold’ a gravely sinful 
one, with, possibly, a life of continued but less grave sin as the mean, 
cannot stand. It is unthinkable that the Lord would express a wish 
(‘ utinam ’) for a sinful state exactly as he desires the virtuous state of a 
man. Others have interpreted ‘cold’ as various forms of lack of 
spiritual perfection, but the objection remains valid, in substance at least. 


The citation of authors brings to light the fact that this text was 
used, like so much of Scripture in early writing, in an accommodated 
sense, also—a fact which might have been expected — that writers in 
the seventeenth century generally regarded the state of ‘tepidity’ as 
gravely sinful, while later writers have held a milder view. However. 
modern biblical study has shown that a much clearer understanding of 
some parts at least of the Apocalypse comes from a knowledge of the 
local historical and geographical allusions in the text. 


The writer shows that a reasonable explanation of the metaphor 
lies in the opinions current in the first century about hot and cold 
beverages. Tepid drinks were held to cause vomiting; cold or hot 
drinks being the safe and palatable drinks. Further, the hot spring- 
water at Hierapolis, not far from Laodicea, flowed down in a cascade 
over rocks, becoming cooler and flowing away in a tepid condition. It 
would have been a well-known fact to Loadiceans that this water, which 
may have seemed to give a perfectly good supply of drinking-water, in 
fact caused nausea When the people drank it. 

It cannot be said that new light is thrown on the text by the second. 
exegetical, part of the work. The Bibliography lists a large number of 
commentators and authorities who have already clarified the problem of 
this text of the Apocalypse: Swete, Allo, Martindale, and Ramsey, tc 
name but a few. Nevertheless, this assembly of extracts to illustrate the 
use of the text in past centuries will perhaps be welcomed by historians 
of ascetical teaching: 

The text under discussion, so carefully and minutely analysed by 
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the writer, appears to be an instance of a clearly recognizable type in 
Scripture: namely, a saying. A saying is the vehicle of an important 
lesson undeniably, but its form is still that of the popular speech of a 
given period. The question arises here, as in other places in Scripture: 
Jan such popular sayings be profitably submitted to intensive analysis? 
JAre they not rather to be taken in the round, as allusive phrases and 
Jsentences beyond rationalization? Modern commentators have given a 
plausible foundation in reality for the metaphor. Can one expect any- 
thing further to emerge from the discussion of Apoc 3. 14, ff? 
Michael Bailey, S.J. 

eference : 


(1) ‘El Estado de Tibieza Espirituel en relacion con el Mensje del Sefior a 
Loadicea. (Apoc 3. 14 ss). By Jose Alonso Diaz, S.J. Comillas, 1955. 


MorAL THEOLOGY Topay, by Alfons Auer 


(Summarised and translated from Theologische Quartalschrift, 138 
(1958), p. 275ff) 


“WHE unease of Moral Theology has lasted for more than a century. 
Its recent history, especially, contains many statements of self- 
examination and self-criticism. There are three essential points of dis- 
| cussion : — 
(i) the ontological foundations of moral theology 
(ii) the personalist view of moral theology 
(iii) the realization of moral principles in the material world. 

Moral theology is more than a compendious synthesis of laws, 
norms and precepts; it has an essential significance beyond these. He 
who wants to know what he should undertake and omit must first know 
| who he is and who, according to the will of God, he should be. The 
practical laws can be deduced only from a knowledge of the nature of 
| human life and its hierarchy of values. What one should do is the 
| consequence of what one is. The good is what corresponds to the real ; 
| moral activity consists in acting according to the truth. Hence morality 
| has first to be ontologically grounded, that is, for us, dogmatically 
| grounded, because as a theological discipline, moral theology requires 
| more than a philosophical foundation. The pure philosopher lacks the 
| decisive knowledge which opens the way to the whole truth, the history 
| of salvation. Jesus Christ is the beginning, middle and final aim of the 
divine dispensation. Our life in Christ, as revelation alone tells us, is a 
completely new life; it is the basis for a new morality. The ontological 
| foundation of moral theology is therefore for us not only dogmatic, but 
also Christocentric. In this way moral theology becomes a presentation 
of the ‘Imitation of Christ’ (F. Tillmann), ‘The Moral Doctrine of 
God’s Royal Dominion’ (J. Stelzenberger), ‘The Law of Christ’ (B. 
Haring). 

The second point of discussion in contemporary moral theology 
results from the first. The binding power is the person of God, not an 
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impersonal system of norms and values. An impersonal power cannot, 
of itself, impose a duty. Christian morality is the living mystery of the 
love and fidelity of a human person in his relation to the person of God. 
In this personalist view of Christian morality the human person as the 
bearer of moral activity is more heavily emphasised. The notice taken 
of the results of modern physiology, psychology and sociology has al- 
ready had fruitful results. 

The personalist movement in moral theology does not necessarily 
lead to an increasingly individualist or private view of moral activity, 
since by virtue of his creation man is immediately plunged into the 
community and the material world. And in addition, the rapid advances 
of social and technical economic development continually force the 
moral theologians to adopt a standpoint in the face of new questions 
and problems. Individual salvation stands in close relationship to the 
salvation of the community. Humanity is united into one community by 
its destiny. Hence Christianity may not remain in the ghetto, but must 
realize its creative and redemptive mission in the material world anc 
must change everything by the power of its internal divine life. Ulti- 
mately this implies a continuation of the mysteries of creation anc 
redemption. 

Moral theology can only fulfil its true function when the points of 
discussion are clearly decided and expressed in a universal, positive: 
dynamic and universally valid way. 

Moral theology is not exhausted in the lexicographer’s list of sins 
and their guilt. Propositions, definitions and distinctions must be unifiec 
by ideas, treatises must be unified into a system. If the whole is no# 
perceived, moral education becomes degraded into mere dressage (con. 
ditioned reflexes). The moral obligations of daily life must be developec 
from the synthetic view of man and the world. Only general perspec: 
tives can resist the spiritual lameness and tiredness of the good anc 
awake new love and new enthusiasm. 

Our moral theology has largely become a theology of sins, and this 
has robbed Christian life of its dynamism. A theological synthesis mus* 
give more emphasis to the positive values and found the will to mora 
activity in the true dignity of the Christiam life. Essentially, therefore 
moral theology and ascetical theology must be reunited. 

If the mere conservation of the state of grace is proclaimed as & 
moral ideal, then human morality becomes the discharging of prescribe« 
duties. But grace has a dynamic quality urging forwards and it demand 
the maximum activation of all moral powers. Instead of ethical mini. 
malism comes the unceasing duty of great-heartedness, a courageow 
ethical maximalism. 

_ This is nothing less than the striving after perfection. Perfectio 
is NO preserve of those who live ‘in the state of perfection’. There are nc» 
two moralities. ‘Be perfect, as your heavenly Father is perfect’. Thi 
challenge is directed to all. 

Norbert Gille, s.3. 
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Approaches to Christian Unity. By C. J. Dumont, O.P. Pp. ix, 226. 
Darton, Longman and Todd, London, 1959. 25s. 

The Churches and the Church. By B. Leeming,S.J. Pp. x, 340. Darton, 
Longman and Todd, London, 1960. 

The Newman Press, Westminster, Maryland, 1960. 35s. 


HE first book is a collection of short essays which appeared originally 
in the monthly bulletin Istina (Pere Dumont is its Director) and were 
then issued as “Les Voies de l’Unité Chrétienne’ (1954) of which 
Approaches to Christian Unity’ is the 1959 translation. 

There are four sections — Christian Unity in the Liturgical Cycle, 
Prayer and Work for Unity, The Unity of the Church and Christian 
Unity, and, lastly, The Theological Virtues and Unity ; two appendices 
are added: an extract from Bossuet’s ‘Lettre a une Demoiselle de 
Metz’ and the relevant portion of the Letter of the Holy Office (8th 
(August 1949) on the meaning of the maxim ‘extra Ecclesiam nulla 
alus ’. 

The first section is a series of short meditative articles covering 
landmarks in the liturgical year; some of them might well serve as 
useful foundations for short instructions: The remaining three sections 
are more doctrinal; certainly not heavy going, hopeful in outlook, and 
dealing with many subsidiary aspects of the search for unity. A distinc- 
tion is made between the essential and accidental perfection of the 
Church; the essays as a whole throw encouraging light on the possi- 
bilites of progress in the Church’s accidental perfection without jeo- 

ardising our position regarding the essential unity already existing. It 
is a pity perhaps that we are not given more in the chapter ‘ Various 
aspects of Catholic Ecumenism’ than we have been allowed. Ecu- 
menical research, the author says, is needed urgently in history, exegesis, 
theology, psychology, sociology; we would have liked more on this. 
However, perhaps, a start has been made in this direction by Fr. 
‘Leeming’s book ‘The Churches and the Church’. This study in 
Ecumenism gives the whole subject a thoroughly expert massage; and 
like the true masseur, Fr. Leeming’s touch is responsive to sensitive 
spots, knows exactly where they lie hidden, and applies the suitable 
remedy. The book is a development of the author’s Lauriston Lectures 
for 1957; considerable research has produced a mass of information 
on the past and present state of the Ecumenical movement and its 
relationship to Catholicism. 

We are given a good short history of the Movement, accurate and 
up-to-date, and then in Chapters five, six and seven a more discursive 
treatment of immediate appeal: The Attitude of Ecumenists towards 
‘Rome’, The Catholic Attitude towards Ecumenism, and Catholic 
Principles Relative to Ecumenism. 

The book therefore should serve the needs of both sides in this 
question of unity. Catholics should know at least the main outlines of 
the historical background even to begin to appreciate how absorbed our 
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separated brethren have become in the search for true unity; while) 
they themselves should welcome the correct, authoritative attitude of they po 
Holy See as interpreted by Fr. Leeming to fit our own immediate 

surroundings. ! 
William Crooks, 8.3. ? 


The Two-edged Sword, An interpretation of the Old Testament. By 
John L. McKenzie S.J. Pp. ix, 317. Burns and Oates, London, 1959 


24s. 


| bs the author’s words, this book is addressed to the general public 
and for that reason is *‘ not too deep, nor too heavy, nor too aap 
nor too big’. It does not set out to be a full and satisfactory a e! 
to the questions about the religious and spiritual values of Se Ole , 
Testament, but opens a discussion on ideas which in the author’s opinio rq 
are of vital significance, hitherto little or not at all exploited in con-} 
temporary Catholic writing in English on the Old Testament. a 

The author begins with a lucid discussion of the Sacred books 
themselves, their inspiration, and the necessity for inquiry into Hebrew | f 
thought-patterns and literary forms for a proper understanding of the} 
meaning of the books. A chapter is devoted to the notion of revelation]! 
found in the Hebrew and other ancient religions. Then he sketches the} 
religions of the ancient Semitic peoples, for much of Hebrew belief is 
meaningless except as a response or reaction to the religions o 
Mesopotamia and Syria. 

There follows a fascinating chapter on cosmic origins, in which} 
Hebrew belief is set against the beliefs of the pagan societies of the 
time. Next dealt with are human origins, both according to pagan mythr} 
contemporary with the Genesis account, and according to Genesis itself } 

In the course of the next four chapters the author traces the nationa { 
origins of Israel, its unique role as a race governed immediately by the! 
will of the Lord, the Covenant of the Patriarchs and of Sinai. The readew 
is given an account of Kingship in Egy pt and Mesopotamia and this ie 
contrasted with the peculiar Hebrew notion of kingship. 1 a 

Chapter ten gives an outline of Israel’s place amongst the people=| 
of the ancient Semitic Near East. Much has been recently discoveree|}® 
about such peoples as the Aramaeans, the Edomites, and the Ammon jj" 
ites, to mention but a few; the author does not aim at a full accoum|}) 
of all these various peoples, but seeks their impact upon the religiour| f 
beliefs of the Jews, and the reasons for the collapse of the Hebrew state} " 

The Hebrew hope for the future is then discussed at length, and a 
good deal of space is given to an exposition of the mystery of iniquity 
as it appears in the pages of the Old Testament and the Old hanes 
attempt at a solution. 

In Chapter fourteen the author deals most interestingly with th) 
ideas on life and death current in Old Testament times amongst thf 
ae and the Mesopotamians, and with the notion held by thi I; 

ebrews 
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hile The last main theme of the book is the God of the Hebrews. Here 
@be author attempts to put in one idea or concept what was the 
i@essential characteristic of the God of the Hebrews as brought out in the 
Yd Testament. He rejects the notions of unicity, or ethical monotheism, 
yr supreme and invincible power, as the essential characteristic of God 
or the Hebrews, and instead, partly following Rudolf Otto, claims that 
he most important note is that God is ‘wholly other’; his grandeur is 
Rolitary and unrivalled, he alone is God; he is ‘wholly other’ from the 
Wisible world, no cosmic force can be identified with him; no image 
van represent him, no one can see him in himself; he is ‘wholly other’ 
yi¢g his unmixed goodness; he is * wholly other ’ in his purposes and 
.qjatentions, and in the means by which he accomplishes them. Yet the 
debrews were not afraid to speak of God in human terms, for they 
new him as a vital personality who had revealed himself. They happily 
affirmed both terms of the paradox that God is transcendent and that 
God had made himself known to them. On Otto’s interpretation, this 
Fascinating and yet fearful mystery which was God, both attracted and 
jiqrepelled men. The author makes the point that what made God fearsome 
as not his power and majesty, nor even his * wholly other ’ nature, but 
he sense of guilt in man, and awareness of rebellion against the cosmic 
ill. In the biblical view, God is not distant from man until man with- 
draws from God. The book ends with a summary of the relation of the 
‘4Old Testament to the New. 

Fr McKenzie has given us a most interesting and readable book, 
but more important still, he has given us a vastly stimulating one. 

Desmond Donovan, 8.5. 


il 4ll My Liberty, theology of the Spiritual Exercises. By John A. 
wll Hardon, S.J. Pp. xxii, 207. The Newman Press, Westminster, Mary- 
land, 1959. $3.75. 


HIS book should be a welcome addition to any library of works in 
English on the Exercises. Its first part deals mainly with individual 
‘ meditations ’, while the second contains chapters on some of the forms 
lof prayer in the Exercises, the Mysteries of the life of Christ, and 
certain of the sets of Rules. The author elucidates this matter chiefly in 
three ways: by theological comment, often with the aid of St Thomas ; 
‘ by putting it in the setting of Reformation errors; and by providing 
wha synthetic view of the contents of various sections of the text. He helps 
‘the reader towards seeing the Exercises as a unity, though he does not 
show the connections of all the elements clearly. Refreshingly, he also 
faces many of the problems which commentaries seem often to ignore— 
‘for instance, he discusses the following of Christ in humiliations and suf- 
*”) fering quite fully in the chapters on the Kingdom and the Three Modes 
4 of Humility. Special mention should be made too of his discussion of the 
f) Mysteries of Christ which is something of a novelty and provokes 
4 thought on a part of the Exercises which most people would not usually 
} consider. t 
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Inevitably, however, there are disappointments and some of thes 
must now be expressed. It can be doubted whether many would fin 
Ignatian spirituality more attractive as a result of reading the book. A 
times the comment does not seem to shed much light on the text whic 
it amplifies, as in the chapter on the discernment of spirits; this is i 
part explained by the author’s practical assumption that the text of th 
Exercises is not known to the reader and he has no copy of it to hanc 
Yet at the same time one comes across general statements, e.g. that th 
Three Methods of Prayer can be used with advantage by even the mo: 
advanced spiritually, that St Ignatius’ personal interpretations of th 
New Testament suggest divine illumination, which hardly seem wai 
ranted without more explanation or proof than is given. Finally, i 
dealing with the Election, the author virtually excludes the first time an 
stresses the third. It would perhaps do more justice to St Ignatiu 
thought and be of more assistance to understanding the Exercises to giv 
the most space to the second time, which is closely linked with tk 
‘confirmation’ required in the third, with the Rules for Discernmer 
and with the prayer made in every exercise. 

Michael Kyne, S.J. 


The Catholic Church in South Africa. By W. E. Brown, edited F 
Michael Derrick. Pp. xiv, 384. Burns and Oates, London, 1960. 35s. 


HIS work, the first full-scale history of the Church in Souther 

Africa, has been edited from the manuscripts of the late Dr W. E 
Brown by Mr Michael Derrick. In his preface the editor pays tribut 
to Dr Brown’s qualities as priest and scholar, qualities already wel 
known when ill-health forced him to go to live in South Africa in 194¢ 
and which have combined to produce what will surely be his memoris 
in the land where he died. 

The full title of the book is ‘The Catholic Church in South Afric 
from its origins to the present day’. Mr Derrick describes the origin 
in a short prologue, and then he edits fourteen chapters of Dr Brown 
work on the period between 1837 and 1922. These eighty-five years sa” 
the sometimes troubled transformation of a series of small coloniv 
settlements into what is now the Union of South Africa. Racial origin 
still loom large in the South African scene and a book of this kind is 
help to those who seek to understand the reasons for this. A Cathol: 
instinctively condemns a policy of apartheid; he should also kno» 
something of the circumstances in which that policy grew up, and whi 
the Church has had to say about it over the years. 

The Church anywhere expands through the efforts of its bishop 
and their priests, and the early years of this still expanding part of — 
are described in the lives and labours of successive Vicars Apostolic 
This is not to say that the book is a series of biographical studies, bu 
that its plan is not dictated by the simple chronological method. As th 
story develops, prominent laymen begin to play their part, the religiov 
Orders arrive, new ecclesiastical territories are set up, the Church treb: 
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m to new fields ripe for the harvest. 


The Catholic upbringing of the children of the faithful was always 
bonsidered a matter of primary importance. Even when the problem has 
thanged from that of a tiny handful of people trying to set up their 
irst schools, to that of a religious minority patiently and generously 
wroviding for their maintenance in the face of the Bantu Education Act, 
he same determination is there. The situation has a familiar ring in the 
rs of English Catholics; familiar too is the indebtedness to the Irish 
lergy and to the work of men and women religious. The Church has 
o use the available means to make the Gospel known, and so early as 
850 we read that Bishop Devereux, Vicar Apostolic of the Eastern 
-rovince of the Cape, founded a weekly newspaper. This attempt to 
nake Catholic opinion available to a general public was to become a 
regular feature of Catholic life in South Africa, a tradition to which 
he contemporary ‘Southern Cross’ is a worthy successor. 


A whole chapter is devoted to the interesting origins of the 
Mariannhill Congregation. Its founder, Abbot Franz Pfanner, was a 
man of astonishing drive, and in his day Mariannhill could claim to be 
he largest Trappist community in the world. The story of the first 
arrival at Dunbrody and of the subsequent transfer to Mariannhill is 
ot startling of its kind, but the later development of missionary work 
nd the changes in the religious Rule responsible for it can have few 
parallels. Missionary work among the African population seems never 
0 have been a primary preoccupation of the early Vicars Apostolic, but 
-eminders came from the Congregation of Propaganda, and such work 
had become part of the normal life of the Church well before the turn 
of the century. This argues no lack of zeal on the part of the first 
Bishops ; their struggle in these colonies was hard and bitter, and they 
‘elt that they had first to set in order the existing household of the 
Faith with the slender resources at their disposal. This was not due to 
exclusiveness, nor even to a sense of priorities; to quote Dr Brown, it 

as ‘a matter of emphasis in what was a single task ’. Successive Vicars 
Apostolic of Natal gave a great impetus to missionary work in Basuto- 
land, where the recent progress of the Faith has been immense, and it 
should not be forgotten that it was from Grahamstown that the Jesuits 
set out in 1879 to bring Catholicism to what is now Rhodesia. 


_ This single task of evangelizing Southern Africa is recounted from 
the consecration of the Irish Bishop Griffiths as Vicar Apostolic of the 
Cape of Good Hope in 1837, to the appointment of the Dutch Arch- 
bishop Gijlswijk, O.P., as Apostolic Delegate in 1922. This is the extent 
of Dr Brown’s work. In an Epilogue Mr Derrick traces the expansion 
of the Church from the setting up of the Apostolic Delegation, through 
the establishment of the hierarchy in 1951, to the present day. It would 
be misleading to suggest that this is more than a summary, and the 
editor disclaims any attempt to continue Dr Brown’s work. The Epi- 
logue simply brings us up to date with concise accuracy. The concluding 
sections deal with the official pronouncements of the Bishops concerning 


| 
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race relations, a problem recently compared by the Archbishop co 
Durban to that of the irresistible force and the irremovable object. Th: 
Church’s attitude is clearly and courageously stated, not as an “ad hoc 
reply to a passing question, but as a lasting affirmation of Christia 
charity. When the time comes to continue this history, it will start wit} 


a call to the duty of love. 
Michael O'Halloran, Ss.3. 


The Mystery of the Church. By Yves Congar, O.P. Pp. xii, 186. Geoffre: 
Chapman, London, 1960. 24s. 


HIS book contains six studies on the doctrinal and dynamic aspect 

of the Church. The first is a translation of La Pentecéte: Chartre 
1956, and the remaining five of the 1953 edition of Esquisses du Mystér*| 
de | Eglise. 

‘The Church and Pentecost’ deals with the meaning of Pentecost a 
illustrating the rdle of the Holy Spirit in the life of the Church. Wha 
Christ gained for us, the Holy Spirit brings about within us: Pentecos: 
is the fiftieth day — the superabundant (7 x 7+ 1) fulfilment — of Easte» 
It is the memorial of Sinai: the Holy Spirit is the Law of the Church’ 
being. He is the basis of the Church’s koindnia (2 Cor 13. 13), the rea’ 
principle of unity in faith, government and worship. He acts and dwell 
in the Church. At Pentecost the Church came to the world, the twelw! 
became apostles, the apostolic life of the Church began. 

‘The Church and its Unity’ is the ground-plan of a treatise Dj 
Ecclesia in which the mystery and its embodiment are seen in necessar 
connection. In the New Covenant the fullness of life is restored to mar 
and this restoration, in time and space, is the Church. The Church il 
eschatological: the final order of things has been inaugurated, but th# 
reality lacks its final realization. Hence the organised dispensing ©} 
God’s mysteries (cf. 1 Cor 4.1), sacraments and ministry, the visibli| 
social body. These are at once the organ and criterion of the Church’| 
unity. 

‘The Idea of the Church in St Thomas Aquinas’ explains why §) 
Thomas did not treat the Church as a separate subject in theology. Th 
Church, whose soul is the Holy Spirit, the principle of man’s life in th| 
Mystical Body, is Christological: just as Christ ‘qui, secundum quo 
homo, via est nobis tendendi in Deum’, is ecclesiological. Life in th} 
Church, incorporation into Christ, is the realization of the image of Goi 
It is from this vanfage-point that St Thomas views the Church’s insti 
tutional and social aspects: the concept of the Mystical Body has justi} 
been called the heart of Thomistic theology. | 

‘The Mystical Body of Christ’ is a spiritual conference. Our liifl 
is to be led in the name of Christ, so that Christ may live his life in ui} 
by faith and charity: ‘ Faith which is the flesh of the Lord and charitt} 
which is the blood of the Lord’ (Ignatius ad Trall 8. 1). The Sacrament | 
which, like the Church, are a prolongation of the Word Incarnate 
unite us to Christ. Our aim is ‘instaurare omnia in Christo’ (Eph 1. 1] 
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dere below, just as Christ has ascended ‘ut impleret omnia’ (ibid. 4.10). 
if ‘The Life of the Church and the Awareness of its Catholicity’ shows 
:Jow the Church, through the urgings of the Holy Spirit, became aware 
f its own universality — its potential for uniting all things pneumatic- 
lly in Christ — only in the course of becoming actually universal. St 
ilbert the Great, like Newman, saw that development was of the essence 
ff the Church, when he described the growth of dogma as ‘re credita 
veniente’. 
‘The Holy Spirit and the Apostolic Body, Continuators of the Work 
f£ Christ’ defines the respective réles of the Holy Spirit and the Apostles 
—the internal and the external principle — who, in virtue of their ‘mis- 
ion’ from the Word, form the Church and carry on Christ’s work on 
arth. Together they bring about, as they did first at Pentecost, the Body 
if Christ, and continue his work especially through preaching and the 
acraments. The Holy Spirit, however, retains that liberty which alone 
Jan explain certain facts in the Church’s life, e.g. the presence of 
,pharismata in the early Church and the occurrence of sudden spiritual 
,fisitation. 
' This collection is rewarding reading. It is the basis of a NT theo- 
(psy of the Church. A table of Scripture references would have made it 


yjven more valuable. 
Robert Butterworth, S.5. 


"he Light and the Rainbow: A Study in Christian Spirituality. By 
)} Hilda Graef. Pp. ix, 397. Longmans, London, 1959. 35s. 


HIS book is divided into three parts. Part I, entitled ‘From Dusk 
to Dawn’, discusses some aspects of OT spirituality. Here, the 
‘.uthor selects from the Pentateuch Adam, Abraham, Jacob, and Moses; 
rom the Prophets Isaias and Jeremias; and from the non-historical 
»00ks, the Psalms, Wisdom and the Canticle of Canticles. Part II, “The 
Light Shines’, deals with NT spirituality, and treats of Christ, St John, 
und St Paul. This section is so called because it deals with the full 


estern Church, all of them being various colours ‘ reflecting the divine 
ight in the Rainbow of the human mind it illumines’. From such 
Ysreat treasures the author has selected those ‘authors who not only 
\-epresented their own time and environments but also influenced later 
jievelopments ’. This criterion determines the choice of Origen, Gregory 
of Nyssa, the Pseudo-Dionysius in the East; and Augustine, Eckhart, 
fulian of Norwich, St Teresa of Avila, St John of the Cross, St Ignatius, 
jJamong many others, in the West. 

Differences of time and environment disappear before the features 
‘sommon to every contemplative. All these holy people dislike and dis- 
‘rust the extraordinary phenomena, trusting only the ordinary signs of 
their improvement in virtue and their relish in its practice, less spec- 
‘tacular but more substantial manifestations of their growth in holiness. 
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All show a healthy desire to be orthodox, to be obedient sons 
daughters of Mother Church. Ail, even the strictest recluse, long 
build up the Body of Christ, and with an unselfish love, to help t 
neighbour. All, with perhaps the exception of St Augustine (cf. Epi 
147), maintain that their knowledge of God and their union with hin 
prayer are still the knowledge and union of faith, which grows « 
clearer, yet ever darker. Concepts cease, prayer becomes simpler, 
mystic draws ever closer in union to God, yet the veil of faith, how 
purified and intensified, remains to hide the enjoyment of God’s f 
All have the great virtue of ‘parrhesia’, that confidence in God whic 
the outcome of a lively hope grounded in true Christian humility. | 
manifested in different ways: in Moses’ direct and open speech \ 
God ; in the martyrs of the early Church, as they confidently confe: 
Christ with their blood ; in the gentle Julian of Norwich, trusting utt 
in the motherly goodness of God. ‘Apatheia’ too, they all possess. “ 
is not the indifference of the Stoic, so negative and unsocial, but 
indifference of Christ, their Master, which is actively committed to 
that is the Father’s business. They do not mortify the senses to esc 
from the realities of this life, rather, they are out to find these reali 
to find the will of God, and God himself. This is expressed in 
“ Suscipe ’ of St Ignatius, and is another form of the mediaeval dict 
“Go out, and God will go in’, itself a version of Our Lord’s wo 
“He who would save his life must lose it’. God having once come 
then reality is truly found in him, and his creation is found in him 
Perhaps the most striking similarity between all these mystics is t 
application of the doctrine of the ‘imago Dei’. Each is the ‘ im 
Dei”, and therefore each is ‘capax Dei’. Thus they are all able 
God’s grace to grow into one of the many reflections of his o 
begotten Son, and it is this which is the goal of all their endeavour 

Each of the essays has its own interest and appeal, but in suc 
huge field of study it is inevitable that some should be better than oth 
Thus the study of the Canticle of Canticles is excellent, its myst 
significance being expressed with delicate sensitivity. Yet where the b 
might be expected to be at its best, it is perhaps at its weakest. Su 
the section ‘ The Light Shines’ should be the most convincing of 
Yet it is the most disappointing. Perhaps this is unavoidable from 
very nature of this study, for who can look on the sun with naked e 
How can the revelation of the Father be fully treated in the compas 
a short essay? No number of words can ever express the Word. Th 
probably why the author exposes the Incarnation by developing 
paradoxes of the paradox of the God made Man. But this is only 
aspect of the Light. Yet in the present order of salvation partial re’ 
tion is all that is possible, for, although every man can be unitec 
the Light by prayer and by grace, each can only reflect that aspec 
the infinite personality of the Word that is accommodated to his } 
potentialities. It is only in the heavenly Jerusalem that the total Ct 
will be seen. 


Martin Campbell, s.3. 
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‘ork ; an inquiry into Christian thought and practice. Edited by John 
M. Todd. Pp. viii, 225, London: Darton, Longman & Todd; Balti- 
more: Helicon Press, 1960. 25s. 


hen who feel the difficulty of communicating the faith in terms which 
are meaningful to contemporary minds will surely sympathise with 
ie objects of the Downside symposia. Those who contribute to them 
e not concerned, primarily, to state doctrine. Rather, accepting the 
rectives and doctrinal guidance of the Magisterium, they direct their 
tention, in the words of Mr Trevett, their chairman, to ‘ the world of 
day as the soil in which this seed of truth is to be sown’. Now, upon 
e first two symposia, ‘The Springs of Morality’ and ‘The Arts, 
rtists and Thinkers’, follows ‘Work’. ‘ The discussion method,’ Mr 
revett continues, writing in the present volume, ‘ enables the truths of 
ason and revelation to be seen in the context of the living sociological 
alities of our time.’ He instances the words of Pope Pius XII: ‘At 
le present day, Catholic theologians must be able to rely on those of 
ur sons who, as scholars or technicians, philosophers or men of law, 
istorians, sociologists or doctors, can provide for their theological 
udies the data of competent and reliable technical knowledge’. Rea- 
ynably enough, Mr Trevett claims that the symposia make a genuine 
yntribution to this pool of knowledge. ~ 


The book first examines the historical roots of our practice and 
leas with regard to work, as those roots are found in the Greek and 
oman civilisations, among the early Christians and in the course of 
nglish history. Seeing St Augustine as the first to formulate an explicit 
reology of work, Mr Robert A. Markus admirably sketches out that 
1eology in terms of Augustine’s work-rest opposition. One sees how 
yuch of this has passed into Catholic thinking: the labours of this life 
ierit the rest that is to come; in God, rest and work are one; so it 
‘as in human life before the Fall; so it will be in the ‘ ineffable 
anquillity of action” (Ep. 55.9. 17) which is Heaven; so it begins to 
e with baptism — ‘the labour of lovers is in no way laborious’. (de 
ono vid. 21.26) In part two, representative workers, ranging from a 
ousewife to a parish priest, from an advertising executive to an agri- 
ultural worker, give their views as Christians on the work they do, on 
he value they set on it, on the possibility of expressing their faith by 
neans of it. 


The third part offers ideas from the Christian standpoint on the 
rganisation of work on a national and international scale. Here, com- 
non Catholic assumptions are challenged on two points. The essential 
alue of Rerum Novarum’s stress on the beneficial nature of the posses- 
ion of private property lies in the fact that ownership enables a man to 
xercise responsibility in his work. But Mr. Trevett argues, responsi- 
ility can be exercised in other ways — through some form of collectiv- 
sm, for instance; and, if this is so, it seems unlikely that Leo XII! 
vould want a recommendation about the economic organisation of 
ociety at a particular time and in particular circumstances to be uni- 
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versally and perpetually accepted as a moral norm. Secondly, th 
development of a Christian attitude to modern industrial society is see 
as more valuable than the nostalgia, sometimes found among Catholics 
for the handicrafts of a bygone age. Other contributors take up 
theme that modern industrial organisation is compatible with Christian 
doctrine; thus, Mr Trevett cites Dubreuil’s view that the inhuma 
conditions of the factory are due, not to the technical development o 
recent centuries, but rather to the breakdown of human relationships i 
industry. The principle that must be introduced into modern industry. 
says Mr Trevett, is that of co-operation; we need ‘an infusion of the 
family values into factory life and work’ but ‘ we need even more the 
infusion of the Spirit of God, Creator and Redeemer as present in the 
Church into the world of work’. He urges the formation of vocationa 
corporative organisations as described in ‘ Quadragesimo Anno’. Tha 
encyclical recommends that in these organisations capital and labour} 
should combine together for common effort ; ‘ those who are engaged i 
the same trade or profession will form . . . voluntary organisations} 
among themselves for purposes connected in some way with their occu fe 
pation’. Given the existing consolidation of capital-labour oppositiony)), 
it is perhaps debatable how far such ideals can be realised in th 
Western world at present. Mr George Woodcock’s hopes in ““Tradesihi 
Unions and Managers” may represent a more immediately practical 
aspiration: * The British Trades Unions seek neither workers’ controlr 
nor necessarily a share in management . . . But our Trades Unions are, 
all the same, looking for a positive solution, that of consultation’. His 
article enlarges on the form this capital-labour consultation would takeR}e 
Finally, in discussing this section of the book, mention should certainly ji 
be made of Mr Ronald Brech’s very clear exposition of the economic} 
facts on the basis of which Christian thinking about aid to undeveloped fi 
countries must take place. 
Fundamental to the whole book is ‘ Theology and Work’ by Fr# 
McCabe, O.P. Man was created as a worker ; it is only the unpleasant= ju 
ness that often attends work which is a consequence of the Fall. Furthe 
incorporated in Christ, man is able, by his work, to repair the world he# 
has damaged by his sin. In phrases reminiscent of the Spiritual Exer-)p. 
cises, Fr McCabe sketches the tension between Christ and Satan, with) hi 
Our Lord on the Cross defeating the powers of death and winning His} 
Kingdom. The work of the Christian externalises and effects the rule of fs: 
Christ the King and is thus an accession to His Standard and a participa= {kt 
tion in His victory. Work is sacramental, says Fr McCabe, because it isi fu 
an exercise of the Christian’s baptismal character, of his priesthood ; 
by it he takes possession of creation so that he may offer it with Christ fi 
* The workbench ’ says Mgr Cardijn, quoted by Fr McCabe, * becomess{i! 
an altar on which the lay priesthood prolongs the sacrifice of the Mass ”) }& 
Here already is implied one connection with another sacrament, the ;\ 
Eucharist ;_ yet Fr McCabe traces a still closer connection inasmuch a: fe 
the Eucharist and human work both bring the Christian into unity withy}l 
his fellow men. This essay is a neat theological summary of the mainyhi 
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nemes of a symposium which can justly be described as thoughtful, 
formative and often stimulating. 
Kenneth Spence, S.3. 


‘he Geography of the Bible. A Study in Historical Geography. By 
Denis Baly. Pp. xiv, 269. Lutterworth Press, London, 1960. 27s. 6d. 

horter Atlas of the Bible. By L. H. Grollenberg, O.P. Pp. 187. Nelson, 
London, 1959. 15s. 


HE introduction to the first of these books raises the question why 
one should study the subject suggested by its title: ‘ Theologians are 
ot interested in geology, and geographers do not want theology in a 
veography book’ (p. xii). To this objection Mr Baly offers no immediate 
atisfactory answer; rather, it is to be found throughout the book. 
sod’s plan for the salvation of mankind included a series of choices, 
‘ke that of a people and a land: ‘ Palestine was the Chosen Land for 
ne Chosen People; not chosen by them . . . but chosen for them’ 
9.4). The argument is that Palestine provided the setting needed by 
sod for the training of his people, and on studying this setting one 
‘omes to a better understanding of his plan. 

The first part of the book examines the foundations of the geo- 
raphy of that country, its geology, climate, flora, fauna, agricultural 
roducts, natural routes and settlements. These various factors combine 
to produce the complex thing which we call the environment, or what 
ve might term ‘the immediate world’ of the men who work and dwell 
rithin the boundaries of Palestine’ (p. 126). 

The very definite local consciousness which is at the root of the 
cibal antagonism, so clearly manifest in the Old Testament, is a direct 
eflection of the sharp differences between the numerous regions of 
‘alestine. From this comes the need for regional studies such as the 
uthor provides in the second part of the book. It is in this regional 
)pproach that one comes to understand why, for instance, the training 
God’s people took place in an atmosphere of ‘ nagging fear of war ” 
. 161); but to show the need for such an atmosphere does not fall 
vithin the scope of this book. Even today, visitors to Palestine are 
onstantly conscious of the nearness of the Armistice Line between 
ssrael and Transjordan. On closing this book, one cannot help feeling 
‘aat somehow God decided on the mode of training his people by the 
‘hoice of Palestine as its training ground. 

Just as God spoke to his people through a series of events, so he 
noulded its thought by the land of Palestine. ‘ It was never the purpose 
f God at any time that the people of Judah should ‘“‘vaunt themsélves 
sgainst him, saying ‘My own hand has delivered me’ (Jg 7.2)”. Rather 
ney must say, “We seemed to ourselves like grasshoppers, and so we 
semed to them” (Num 13. 33)’ p. 163). They could see God’s majesty 
‘ll over the countryside and feel their own powerlessness. The hills, the 
/lains, as well as the farmlands and deserts, were all the products of 
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their Creator ; but no feature was more impressive than the central Rift 
Valley: ‘If there was any purpose in the creation of such an unnaturé 
trough, whose waters do not give life but death, it must have been to 
drive home the lesson of God of vengeance and austerity’ (p. 206). Ané 
yet, in their perspective of God’s goodness, they could not believe that 
it had been created in a state so inimical to life: ‘before the Lord 
destroyed Sodom and Gomorrah it was well watered everywhere like 
the garden of the Lord (Gen 13. 11)’. 

Speaking of Father Grollenberg’s larger atlas, Mr Baly says that 
is more historical than geographical (p. xi); his judgement can also b 
applied to the Shorter Atlas. It makes a very brief survey of the lanc 
of our modern Middle East, and also very briefly indicates the use o 
archaeology, philology and geography for a thorough understanding o 
the Bible. But by far the greater part of the book is an illustrated shor 
history of the Jewish people and of the composition of the Bible. 
forms a pleasant and easy introduction to the reading of the variou: 
books of Scripture. | 

From the point of view of the geographer, however, one regrets 
certain outdated conception of Biblical Geography. The geographer’ 
problem would be ‘to identify the towns named in the Bible and t 
place them, as far as he can, in the correct locality’ (p.52). Fev 
trained geographers today reduce their field to such a mere identifica 
tion of places. Mr Baly’s book affords a substantial, though indirect, 
refutation of this view. 4 

Romain Paquette, S.J. 


The Old Testament, Selections, Narrative and Commentary. By Mari 
Fargues (translated by Patrick Hepburne Scott). Pp. xx, 340. Dartor 
Longman and Todd, London 1960. 18s. 6d. | 


N° ONE doubts today the importance of the Bible for a soundi 
Catholic education, and if there is a better book for the classroom 
than this one, then I have not seen it. The author has in mind thé 
twelve to thirteen-year-old age group: they are not to be bothered with} 
the intricacies of literary criticism, yet they are no longer Primary 
School children, and their critical faculty is developing. For these 
children, then, the author gives in the Introduction a most lucid accoun# 
of the main principles of Biblical interpretation, so that their faith mayy 
not be endangered by unanswered queries later on. | 
_ The selected texts are taken almost verbatim from the Bible, an 
in the French edition were from La Sainte Bible and the Bible d@ 
Jérusalem. The English version has been made direct from the French) 
with reference to various English translations and bearing in mind th 
youth of the readers. These texts are most pleasing. Their style | 
graceful, simple and dignified, and for this reason they have caugi 
much of the flavour and charm of the original Hebrew. Great praise 
due especially to the poetic extracts, in which the language is vivid and) 
forceful. An example of this is the hymn of Debbora (Jg 5.8), whic 
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»ys could learn and recite with more pleasure and profit than they gain 
om some of the traditional English poetry. 

The chosen passages are linked by short summaries, and there is a 
»mmentary provided for the more difficult parts of the texts, and a 
w of the Psalms are put in their historical setting. By these means the 
ible has been presented in a very readable form. 

Illustrations, too, are very important in a schoolbook, and the 
ctures in this book are excellent. Where Biblical incidents can be 
presented by modern photographic parallels, this is done —a present- 
'y Debbora; David, the outlaw in the desert; the displaced Arab 
th his ration-card, representing the Jews during their exile in Babylon, 

mention only a few. Some of the pictures are taken from the film 
The Ten Commandments ’. This is better, it seems to me, than draw- 
gs and paintings and a long procession of Egyptian and Assyrian 
itiquities. There are some of these —and they are certainly good in 
Joderation — but the book is not overloaded with them. 

Altogether, therefore, the author and translator have provided a 
ally good book for classroom Bible Study, and one which will be wel- 
med by all those who teach religion in schools. The pupil’s book is 
iblished at nine and sixpence in limp covers, and at twelve and six- 
pnce cased; the teacher’s book, which contains extra notes, is pub- 
hed at eighteen and sixpence. 

Paul Hackett, s.5. 


our Life of Our Lord. By Aidan Pickering. Pp. 133. Darton, Long- 
man and Todd, London, 1960. (Limp) 7s. 6d.; (Hard) 9s. 6d.; 
Teacher’s Book 21s. 
N this life of Our Lord, Father Pickering has given a paraphrase of 
Gospel incidents, very faithful to the Evangelists’ account, together 
‘th an introduction, explanation, and points for reflection on each 
ene. The book is divided into chapters, each of which is followed by 
1estions which will test the pupil’s grasp of its contents. Some of the 
cred events are given in the form of short plays which can be per- 
tmed without too much elaborate explanation. 
Attractively produced and extremely well printed, this book will 
ely be appreciated by its readers. It is full of excellent photographs 
nich show us people and places similar to those described in the 
yspels. There is a photograph of an angry sea on which Our Lord 
uked, of simple fishermen who were his chosen helpers, of a large 
wd of ordinary people such as those whom he fed miraculously, of 
Roman centurion whose servant he healed. In the front cover is a 
plified plan of Jerusalem and of the Temple; at the back is a map 
Palestine and of its chief towns. These visual aids make the incidents 
vid and easily pictured in the mind; and they impress on us that 
ist worked among real men of similar needs and reactions to those 
» have today. It is a pity, perhaps, that there are no dates to fix 
nrist’s life in the setting of secular history. The Gospels give an 
pcount as factual as that of any other genuinely historical document. 


BELLARMINE COMMENTARY 


Their story happened in a particular place and at a particular time 

Catholics who have heard from childhood of the Nativity, the Passion | 
and Death of Christ and of his Resurrection, need every means of | 
realizing that they are sheer facts. References, too, to the text of the 
Scriptures might have been helpful, since it is hoped that Catholics will } 
be led to read the Gospels themselves. nM 
Joseph Wareing, S.J. 
The Sacraments. Ten leaflets in illustrated folder. The Bellarmine 
Society, Heythrop College, Oxon. 1s. (Obtainable by post and from 
some Catholic bookshops.) 4 
Ot ae its patron, the Bellarmine Society made itself known by its 
polemical work. But St Robert’s writings were not all controversial ; 
and the Society feels that without betraying its patron or its original 
aim it can perform more valuable work today by instructing Catholics 
than by engaging in debate with Protestants and agnostics. 
It is in this vein that the new series of leaflets on the sacraments i 
written. The plan is very much the same as that of Father Howell’s The} 
Work of our Redemption, though the emphasis is biblical and dogmatic 
rather than liturgical. Three introductory leaflets deal with Grace, the 
Mystical Body and the sacramental principle; the following sever 
discuss one sacrament each. The institution, sign and efficacy of each 
sacrament are explained, generally under clearly-marked headings. The 
scriptural and historical basis is outlined without jargon, so that any 
layman who is not afraid of print should be able to understand. They) 
editors decided against much reliance on bold type and against chatty); 
or highly schematic styles of writing. The leaflets are kept tidy in ai 
sturdy two-colour folder, illustrated with attractive photographs show-| 
ing how each sacrament is conferred. The elegant printing and lay-out) 
show a great improvement on the standard set by earlier leaflets. 
Though aiming at simplicity the authors have succeeded in intro- 
ducing ideas that are usually absent from popular instruction, such as} 
the connection between the sacraments and the Mystical Body, the} 
status (besides the grace) that at least some sacraments confer, thé} 
Resurrection-symbolism of Baptism; Confirmation is seen as the com} 
mission and endowment for the social responsibility of a Christiani} 
Extreme Unction as the sacrament not of the dying but of the sick. The} 
sacramental sign of Matrimony consists, not just in the promises, but it} 
the ‘union of the husband and the wife, beginning with the promises’ 
In general the leaflets succeed in avoiding the two dangers of hypostatiz: 
ing grace or treating the sacraments too juridically. | 
These leaflets should prove useful not for confounding adversaries : 
but for instructing anyone who wishes to learn, whether they already} 
have the Faith or not. Besides their value for convert-instruction oy 
study-groups (in or out of school) they provide handy material fo» 
sermons, conferences and catechetical classes. And it is the authors 
hope that they will be found to have some value even as devotiona® 
reading. Edward Yarnold, S.J. 


